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Goodwin’s Improvement in Dumping-Cars. 


The designs for Jumping-cars which we illustrate herewith 
has been the subject of a patent, and is the invention of Mr. 
John M. Goodwin, who thus describes his invention in his spec- 
ifications : 


Figure 1 mopseneetn a half transverse section, fig. 2 an end 
view, fig. 3 a half longitudinal section and fig. 4 a side elevation. 

Dumping-cars are now in use in which the floors sustaining 
the load are inclined, either from the sides toward the middle 
of the car or from the middle toward the sides of the car, and 
in which the load is, upon the opening of certain valves, dis- 
charged by the action of gravity, either through openings or 
traps, entirely in the middle of the car or outward from the 
sides and half upon each side of the car. Other dumping-cars 
are in use in which the floor sustaining the load is inclined 
from one side entirely across the ear, and in which the load is 
discharged by the force of gravity at the side of the car and all 
upon one side ; and still other cars are now used that, when 
in process of loading, and while in motion, carry their floors in 
a horizontal position, but discharge their load upon either side 
of the car by tipping or careening the body of the car to one 
side or the other by means of rockers or radial arms upon 
which it rests. 

The car above mentioned in which the floor is inclined from 
one side entirely across the car to the other side is, in some 
cases, made to discharge its load upon either side of the track 
or roadway, as desired, by rotating the bodyof the car upon a 
pivot or turn-table fixed in or upon its lower frame, thus pre- 
senting the inclination of the floor either to the one side or to 
the other side of the road or track ; or, if desired, either be- 
fore or behind the car. 





Fig. 3. 
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In the transportation of gravel, sand, coal, ores, grain, and 
other articles that may be carried and uuloaded in bulk, I have 
found it very necessary to provide a car which, first, shall dis- 
charge its entire load upon either side by the action of gravity 
and without any rotating, rocking, or careening, or any peces- 
sary movement of the y of the car ; and which shall, second, 
he so constructed that its valves, when dropped in order to 
discharge a load or otherwise, shall in no way interfere with the 
runoing gear of the car, nor with the peonee of the car along 
the road or track on which it may be used; and so thatin 
case of an accidental dropping of either of the vaives, 
or of both of them at the same time while the car 
is loaded and in motion, no part of the valves nor of the car- 
body will be, by reason of such accidental displacement, any 
more liable to contact with the running-gear of thecar, nor 
with the road or track, nor with objects upon or beside the 
yoal or track, than while in position to retain a load, and so 
taat the load of the car in case of such accidental dropping of 
a valve, as well as when the load is intentionally dumped, shall 
be thrown upon. the side of the track or roadway, entirely clear 
of said track and out of the way of any car passing along said 
track; and in constructing a car the valves of which, when 
dropped or in position to discharge a load, “shall in no way in- 
tertere with the running-gear of the car nor with the passage of 
tie car along the track,” as specitied in the foregoing para- 
graph, I have in view the advautage to be derived trom being 
free from the necessity for closing the valves of the car imme- 
diately after ‘unloading and before moving the car from the 
place of unloading, as well as the advantage of immunity from 
damage in case of accidental dropping of valves, as above de- 
scribed. 

The construction and operation of the car I describe as fol- 
lows: Upon two sills, S, 4, figs. 1 and 3, which are attached in 
the usual manner to the running-gear of the car, are placed 
tciangular trusses, s’’, s’', figs. 1,3 and4. These trusses are 
notched into the sills, and, among other uses, serve as cross- 
beams and braces between the sills. Nunuing lengthwise, one 
oa each side of the car, are two girders, b, fig. 1, and b d, fig. 3, 
that support the upper end of the two inclined floors, a, a, fig. 
1, and a’, a’, fig. 4, the lower parts of the floors resting upon 
the sills aforesaid, and‘oxtending over and beyond the same. 
Lying in semicircular sockets in the apex of each of the trian- 
gular trusses, before specified, is a rod of iron, e, tig. 3, cylin- 
drical in cross-section, that extends throughout the length of 
the car-body, and projects beyond the body at one of its ends, 
E, fig. 4. Upon the projecting end of this rod is formed a 





square head, W, figs. 1 and 4, so that it may be conveniently 
seized and turned by a suitable wrench or lever. This rod | 
forms a pivot for hinges, h, fig. 1, and h, h, h, fig. 3, | 
that are attached to the cleats, c, c,. and d, 
d,. figs, 1 and 3, of the valves of the car, 
wuich valyes are composed of said cleat: and their attached | 
fluurs, u wu, igs, 3_and 4, aud, fig. 4, Keyed upon byy said | 


rods are two mney v, fig. 2, and v, in dotted lines, fig. 3. | 
Let into the P, figs. 1 and 4, are purlines ¢ ¢, fig. 2,and | 
tttt, fig. 4, that support corbels ff, fig. 4, and upon these | 
corbels the upper floors k k k, figs. 3 and 4, are laid. At the | 
outer and upper edges of the upper ncors are set sideboards j, 
figs. 1 and 3, that are held in position by iron knees upon the 
inside, and by cleats upon the outside, and by the ties 7, fig. 2, | 
the whole being fastened and bound together by bolts, as indi- | 
cated in the drawing. Each end of the car is closed by a bulk- | 
head, as shown in the drawing. Extending thronghout the | 
length of the car-body, and at one end thereof, projecting be- | 
yond the bulkhead, are two rocker-shafts, m, fig. 2, that, at | 
points cpposte the cleats of the valves aforesaid, carry lugs y, 
fig. 1. en the valves are raised, as shown on the side r of 
fig. 1, the lugs just described are brought under the indenta- 
tions /, fig. 1, in the said valves by the operation of levers z, 
fig. 2, provided for. that purpose, and the said levers being held | 
in position by catches 2, fig. 2, bolted upon the bulkhead, the 
valves are held in place to retain a load in the car. 

All the floors in the car except those shown ata’ a’ a’, fig. 4, 
and a a, fig. 1, are made doublé, the lower thickness being laid 
lengthwise of the car and the top thickness laid in the direc- 
tion of the slip of the load in leaving the car. : 

The car being loaded, and it being desired to discharge the | 
load upon the side L (see fig. 1) for snamale, the lever z on that 
side is pulled outward until it slips over the catch x, whereupon 
the weight of the load, bearing upon the lugs, causes the 
rocker-shaft m to make a partial revolution, depressing the | 
lugs into the ition shown at and allowing the valve in | 
the side L to drop. When, in falling, the top ot the floor x of | 
the said valve reaches the line of the floor a, the stop g, which | 
is fastened by bolts (fig. 1) to the triangular truss’s’', prevents 
the further fall of the valve, and the load descends along the | 
floors a a and over the raised valve on the side J, and 1s de- 
posited on the side J at a distance from the car sufficient (even 
when the ground is level and no provision made for receiving 
the load upon the inclined floors) to insure the “clearing” of 
the car from which the load is dumped, and of other cass pass- | 
ing along the track. A similar manipulation of the opposite | 
lever would cause the load to be deposited on the side R. 

When it is desired to raise the valve after discharging aload, 
the wrench-lover is applied to the head W, figs. 2 and 4, of the 
rod upon which 1, fig. 3, are keyed, and that rod, revolving in | 
its sockets and in the hinges of both the valves, carries the 


Fig. 4. 


DUMPING CAR, BY J. M. GOODWLN. 


arms up against the under side of the valve to be closed, and, 
by a continued’ pressure on the wrench-lever, the valve is 
raised to its place, to be secured by a manipulation (before re- 
versely described) of the lever z. 

The manner of constructing the car-body may be modified 
by making the valves of greater or less width; os by hanging 
them by ~— attached to the lower edges of the upper flvors 
nand k, at the same time extending inward the flours resting 
on the triangular trusses, in order to cover the space occupied 
by the valve on the side Z and the space left vacant by the 
raised valve on the side R, and giving these extended floors a 
curved surface so us to fit the sweep of the swinging valves. 
These modifications would not affect the relation of the valves 
and floors to each other, nor change the general direction and 
manner of discharge of the load. 

It is obvious that when the valve is aes to the position 
for discharging a load, as shown on the side JL of fig. 1, no part 
of the valve itself, nor of the car-body, is any more liable to 
contact with the track upon which the car runs, nor with any 
object upon or beside the track, than when the valve is in the 
ane for retaining a load, as shown on the side # of fig. 2. 

t is also obvious that the load discharged would fall outside of 
the track, and sufficiently far from it to clear any car passing 
on the said track. 


Mr. Goodwin writes to us this further description : 


The car is shown as 8ft. 3in. in extreme height, from the top 
of rail to top of end cross beam of car, and it. Tin. over all in 
width. The projection of floor beyond rail is 1ft. Lin. 

I have shown the car purposely at a disadvantage as regards 
height—that is to say, I have put 33in. wheels under it, and 
have made the pitch of the floor steeper than necessary for 
anything but the softest coals. The side boards, j /, could also 
be reduced in depth, and still the car would hold as much, even 
of the lightest cual, as is usually carried on four wheels. 

When cars are loaded at shutes, or by steam-shovels, the 
height of the top rail of the car above the track does not affect 
the cost of loading. 

By covering the joint between the valve and the upper floor 
with a flap of leather, tacked upon the edge of the upper floor, 
and putting a roof over the car, with a batch thereim, grain 
may be carried, the unloading of which wouid be done with 
absolutely no expense fur hand work. 

The weight of the car, with 33in. wheels. would be about 
7,000 lbs. Its capacity, ecen full, would be 238 cubic feet, or 
8.81 cubic yards. Its length over drawheads 15ft. Gin. Its 
wheel base 5ft. 6in., or, if desired to make car six inches longer 
(thereby increasing capacity 10 cubic feet), six feet. 

In estimating the cost I should provide for bearings at least 


| 7 inches long, and for A. French’s best extra-tempered freight- 


springs, 30in. or 32in., 5,000 Ibg. capacity, and for wheels and 

axles of goud quaity; and believe that even wrth extra good 

ipateridos aud Workwabeowp, oud prics lu Gurrespuuc, tlie cay 
My 8 


can be finished for less, per ton capacity, than the dumping 
cars in common use. 

It is not necessary to mount the car to dump it. A man with 
a light hand-bar of iron about three feet long will, while stand- 
ing nm the ground, place the point of his bar under the lever z, 
and, using the corner-post of the car as a fulcrum, raise the 
said lever out of its engagement with the catch, x; whereupon 
the car is dumped. If it is desired to divide the load as above 
specified two men must simultaneously operate the two leveis. 
After the car is dumped nothing need be done toward closing 
the valves until arrival at the point for reloading. en, by a 
single movement of the radial arms, actuated a lever 4ft. 


| 3in. long provided for the purpose, the valve on either side is 


closed. Spring catches may be used to hold the valvea.in place 
~ carry a load, but I prefer the arrangement shown in tho 
awing. 





Gontributions. ; 


PRACTICAL FIELD ENGINEERING. 


No. IX, 


CULVERTS. 

The proper construction of culverts has received too little at 
tention from engineers in charge of railroad work, and the con- 
sequence has been not only great damage to the roadway and 
rolling stock, but large injury to land-owners along the linc, by 


| the overtlow of water on their premises by embankments act 


ing as dams to wet-weather drains. It is the object of this pa- 
per to offer to young engineers such practical rules and sugges- 
tions as will give them a thorough knowledge of : 

lts. The purpose for which cniverts are built. 

2d, The kinds of culverts generally in use. 

3d. How to construct culverts. 

Thorough drainage is of the greatest importance to secure the 
permanency of the earthwork of railroads. Neither the roa - 
Way in cuttings nor on embankments will be durable ifenstant 


ly or for any great length of time it be subject to the action of 
water. DBallasting is simply labor and material thrown away 
where, on account ol the infiltration of water, the roadway is 
kept in a soft, yielding state, allowing the gravel or broken 
stone to settle into the earth. One of the methods by which a 
considerable part of the drainage of railroads is effected is the 
erection, at proper points, of culverts, which are simply cha) - 
nels formed for the passage of water across the line of tLe 
earthwork, most frequently through embankments. : 
The damage done to lands through which a line of railroad 
tuns is frequently a large item to be taken into consideration 1 





calculating the first cost of the road, and since this depends 
greatly for its actual proportions as an element of expense on 
the care and judgment used in the proper construction of the 
earthwork, it devolves in a great measure on the engineer to 
lessen these damages as much as possible, if indeed the entire 
responsibility is not upon him. One fruitful source of damages 
is the damming up, by embankments, of the natural channel of 
surface drainage, causing, especially in rainy seasons, the inun- 
dation of considerable tracts of land, to ‘the great injury of 
grain crops, meadows and pastures. To avoid this, culveris 
should be constructed so as to give a clear channel through the 
| earthwork for all surface water, as well as for all small spring- 
streams and ditch currents. If the engineer has had much 
expericnee, and has, from the commencement of his labors on 
any particular linc, done his duty well, his field-books and 
| working profiles will show every point where a culvert should 
| be made; but if at any time an oversight has been made in 
| this particular, he must hasten to rectify it. If in going over 
| the line to take the levels for crogs-sections, or for any othe: 
| purpose after final location, you see that a culvert will b: 
needed at any point not hitherto marked, make a note of 
it and at your earliest opportunity designate it on your working 
| profiles. It is a good thing for the field engineer never to be 
without a copy of his working profile in his pocket, so that he 
may at once make any correction suggested by close observa- 
| tion on the field. The conformation of the ground surface, 
the appearance of the channel, if there be any, and the nature 
and extent of the water-shed will inform the judgment of the 
obscrvaut cngineer as fH the djmensions of the culvert fur any 
pa. te ul. place, 
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It often happens that by alittle expense the water of several 
small drains may be turned so as to make one culvert serve for 
all, and this should be done wherever economy or the nature 
of the road formation will admit of it. If you have not had 
sufficient experience to judge of this from a simple examina- 
tion, it is generally the work of but a few minutes to take such 
levels as will satisfy you, and in any case the level is more ac- 
curate than youreye. It is quite frequently the case that bor- 
row-pits, by a little care, may be made to serve the purpose of 
joining two or more of these small drains and turning the 
water through a culvert with little or no additional ex- 
pense. The engineer should be always on the alert to 
make these little strokes of economy, by which he kills for 
his employer “two birds with one stone,” remembering that 
‘to get the worth of a dollar” is quite as great an object with 
railroad builders as it is with any other persons, corporate or 
individual, and that his advancement in his profession mainly 
depends upon his ability to combine good work with economy. 
It may not be amiss to say just here that practical engineers 
are in great demand. What a practical engineer is it seems 
hard for many persons to find out. It has been a habit of 
critics to set, as if in contrast, educated engineers against prac- 
tical ones. What I would call a practical man is one who 
knows how to make his knowledge of the details of his profes- 
sion of avail on the field and in the office, no matter how this 
knowledge has been obtained. If he has broad and accurate 
knowledge—and can bring it intelligently to bear—I do not ask 
him whether or not he has been to the schools. 

Culverts are of two kinds, open and covered. Open culverts 
are generally used where the volume of water to pass through 
them is considerable, unless, in the case of a high embankment, 

* an arched tunnel of masonry is considered preferable. 

The best open culvert consists of two walls of good stone set 
at right angles to the line of the road and sufficiently apart to 
allow an easy passaye to the water it is intended to receive, 
without at any time rising to within less than two feet of 
the grade line. The engineer can in most cases easily ascer- 
tain about the volume of water the wettest season will bring to 
bis culvert, and this maximum should be his guide in determin- 
ing the distance the walls should be apart. The height of 
these walls must be such that when the stringers and ties are 
superadded the tops of the ties will be up to grade. Thus, if 
your stringers are 14 inches deep and your ties 6 inches, the 
top of the walls must be 20 inches below grade. If a timber 
cap is placed longitudinally on the masonry to receive the 
stringers, of course the top of this cap is to be considered the 
top of the wallin the above calculation. 

It is of the first importance in all railroad structures to get 
for them solid foundations, and this is particularly to be ob- 
served in the cage of stone-work. The engineer should in per- 
son superintend the laying of these foundations and see that the 
walls are commenced on a formation not liable to change un- 
der heavy pressure. 

The stone for the walls of open culverts is often not to be 
had, and in such cases two timber bents faced with plank must 
serve as walls. In the proper place, in treating of the timber- 
work of railroads, the form and dimensions of these bents will 
be given. Itis only necessary to say here that the walls of 
culverts, whether of masonry or timber, must extend each way 
somewhat beyond the earthwork they are intended to support 
and protect. 

Walls of masonry spanneé by an arch forming a channel un- 
der an embankment form the best construction of a covered 
culvert, and should always be used, if possible, where the em- 
bankment is very high. Care should be used to make the 
channel amply large ; otherwise in times of great freshets the 
water will accumulate and overflow the earthwork, doing it 
great damage, if it does not entirely destroy it. I have seen 
high embankments cut in two by the action of waterjin a few 
hours, where if the culvert had been a third larger, great 
trouble, delay and expense would have been avoided. 

Where the amount of water to be passed is inconsiderable, a 
tile drain will be found sufficient and very economical. If the 
embankment is low, and the tiling not to be had, a very good 
covered culvert is made of three pieces of timber, two of which 
form the sides of the drain, the third forming the cap or cover- 
ing. This rude sort of culvert should never be used where it 
will cause great labor and expense to remove it when the tim- 
bers rot. In such cases it is better to leave the embankment 
open and put in a trestle. 

But no matter what kind of culvert it is thought most expe- 
dient to use in any particular cane, it is the duty of the en- 
gineer to have each one constructed in a neat and durable 
way. Nothing can give a more poverty-stricken and un- 
thrifty appearance to a railroad than slouched, botched, 
rickety culverts ; and carelessness in this matteris a fruitful 
source of accidents, loss of life and the smashing up of rolling 
stock. 

Never leave the setting-out of culverts to boss carpenters nor 
boss masons. Do it yourself. and do it with care and precision. 
Culverts should be set out at right angles with the line of the 
road. Their walls should be parallel. 

In the paper on trestles the best methods of setting out tim- 
ber work will given. In our next the proper form and dimen- 
sions of cattle-guards will be discussed. In the meantime, 
shoulder your level, call your rodman and go down along the 
line of your work. Hoosier. 








Some Questions Answered. 





To rae Eprrork OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

The questions of “T.,” in the GazEtrE of October 12, are of 
themselves convincing evidence of one of three things, viz. : 
that “T” is disposed to be funnily quizzical, or that he is not 
a practical engineer, or that he wants to know something. 

Let me answer his first question. He asks: ‘Will ‘ Hoosier’ 
give us a method, ignoring formule, for changing curves, 
when, the point of intersection of tangents being inaccessible, 


we assume a point at which to commence ourcurve, run it 
around, and find it does not join our final tangent? Also the 
same for reversed and compound curves ?” 

Well, ‘‘T.,” I make my inimitable bow, give you a knowing 
wink and proceed to business. 

In the first place, the juncture of tangents is not at all noec- 
essary in any case. I have seen engineers (?) who, for the sake 
of “applying a formula,” would sit down in the full glare of an 
August sun on an open field and “‘ figure” for two hours rather 
than join tangents where the apex was no more than four hun- 
dred feet away. Possibly ‘‘T.” is an engineer of that sort. 

Another kind of engineer is full of assumptions. He as near- 
ly as possible assumes everything. Now if there is anything 
an engineer should never simply assume, it is the point of 
curve on location, unless he desires to fritter away time and re- 
ceive high wages therefor. 

It is avery simple matter, by construction, when the re- 
spective bearings of your two tangents are known, to calculate 
or rather measure the distance to the point of intersection from 
any given point on the tangent; but the simplest method of 
solving the problem of T. without the use of formule is to 
“thumb the curve in,” thus : 

Assume your P. C., run your curve in with the transit by the 
common method, and if you have failed to guess correctly and 
your curve falls within—that is, fails to reach—your second 
tangent, measure the distance between a tangent to the curve 
run in and the true tangent on a line parallel to the tangent at 
P. C., then carry your transit back to P. C., and from this point 
measure forward on the tangent a distance equal to the parallel 
distance above mentioned for the proper P.C. If your first 
curve falls outside of the tangent, measure back for the P. C. 

The second question of “T.” is certainly tke result of a 
‘* glance and jump.” How do you get your “long back-sights” 
after you have left your P.C.? You have no fixed line. You 
must establish your tangent, just as you do your cord, with 
the transit. For instance, you have run in a curve for a trestle 
the bents of which are to be 123 feet apart, and consequently 
you have, by proper deflections, fixed the center point for the 
base of each bent and marked these ‘points by driving hubs. 
Now you have only to draw a line from the P. C. of your curve 
to the second point in the trestle curve and bisect this cord 
when you have located two points of the base line of your 
second bent, allowing that your first bent is set out at P. C. 
perpendicular to tangent. Any practical engineer will at 
once see how much less liable to involve error 
my method is than that of ‘“T.,” which requires 
that you set up your transit at each consecutive point in your 
trestle curve, take a back-sight, turn into tangent and then erect 
a perpendicular to that tangent. In my method you already 
have two fixed points of your cord, viz : the beginning and the 
end. All that is left for you todo is to fix the middle point 
either with the transit and tape-line or by stretching a cord and 
bisecting it. 

For the further information “ T.” seeks I beg him to look for 
and examine the forthcoming appendix to the series of papers 
now appearing over my signature. I thank “‘T.” for his ques- 
tions ; they are proper. It is only by diligent inquiry and pa- 

tient comparison of suggested methods that practical informa- 
tion is gained. It is a truth, however, hard to swallow, that 
many methods are quite as fine on paper as they are useless and 
unmanageable in the field. Hoosier. 





“Hoosier’s” Rules for Earthwork, 


Arcuison, Kansas, October 13, 1872. 
To tae Epiror oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

For some ten weeks past I have, from time to time, read in 
the RaiLroap GazeTTe contributions headed “Practical Field 
Engineering,” written by ‘‘ Hoosier” for the benefit of ‘‘ young 
engineers.” 

As the GazeTTe is read by railroad engineers in all parts of 
the country, to let pass unnoticed the crudities and errors put 
forth in those contributions would, in some measure, be a tacit 
endorsement of them by the profession. 

Tn his last paper—“‘ Estimating Earthwork”—“ Hoosier” tells 
the ‘‘ young engineer” that to find the solidity of a prismoid he 
must add together the two end areas and four times the middle 
area and multiply by one-sixth of the length. 

The “young engineer” must be very young indeed if he has 
not seen this rule in print a good many times beforenow. But 
here follows something that is now, doubtless, published for 
the first time. ‘‘Hoosier” says, ‘‘To find the area of any 
cross-section, the following rule is sufficiently accurate : : 

*‘ Add together the side-cuttings (or side-fillings, as the case 
may be) and multiply the sum by half the breadth of the road- 
way, and set aside the product. Then multiply the product of 
the side-cuttings (or side-fillings) by the ratio of the side 
slopes to unity, and add the result to the product already set 
aside. Result will be cross-sectional area.” 

In this “rule,” ‘“‘ Hoosier” totally disregards the center cut 
cr fill—an indispensable element in the calculation—and it, 
therefore, utterly fails as a “rule” for finding cross-sectional 





areas. 
But, to test the question practically, let us take the following 
notes from the field-book of some ‘‘ young engineer,” premis- 
ing that the width of roadway is twelve feet, slopes one and a 
half to one, and distanco between stations one hundred feet : 











CG é | Area by | Area by geo- 
Station.) Left. | Center. | Right. | Hoosier'’s rule. metrical rales. 
5 |f.20) £50 |f. 60 | 66 eg. it. | 84 2q.ft. 

1 £. 4.7 f. 9.0 f. 10.4 _e TC 21.2 * 


From the foregoing notes we) 
find the area of the middle - 
_ section to be ) 


110.5 


“ 137.8 





The cubic content obtained from those areas by prismoidal 
formula is: 


By “ Hoosier’s” areas 


ee hn nar soos esehaens'ens ys sneha 711,198.3 cub, ft. 
By geometrical areas . 3,906.6 “ 


veseccees 2708.3 


Ty 


Error to the credit of Hoosier's rule........ 





Or 100 cubic yards in one station. 


By “ Hoosier’s” method of cross average and length average, 
the cubic contents from the above notes is 13,785 cubic feet ; 
making in the result of his two rules a differenee of 2,587 cubic 
feet, or 95 cubic yards in one station. 

It would seem strange, at first sight, that by his averages he 
comes much nearer the true result than he does by his pris- 
moidal formula. It is simply because, in the former he makes 
use of the center cut or fill, but entirely disregards it in the 
latter. 

“‘ Hoosier’s” rule 6, for finding areas, is just about as remark- 
able for its accuracy as those already noticed. He says: ‘‘ Add 
the depth of the cut or fill (the cross average) to half the 
breadth of the roadway. From the square of this sum sub- 
tract the square of half the breadth of the roadway. Result will 
be cross-sectional area.” 

In this “rule,” he entirely disregards the ratio of side slopes, 
an element in the calculation quite as indispensable as the 
depth of fill or width of roadway. 

Let us apply this rule in finding the area from the following 
notes, calling width of roadway ,twelve feet, and slopes one and 
a half to one: 





Cross Average. | Area. 
| v 
|1608q.ft. 
1 


Station.| Left. Center. Right. | 





8 | 120) £70 | £160 | f. 8.0 
| 





By “‘ Hoosier’s rule 6, we make the area from these notes 160 
square feet; while the area, geometrically obtained, is 1903 
square feet. 

The rule will apply in the particular case of slopes of one to 
one, and, even then, is but a very uncertain approximation. 
Some other time I shall notice ‘‘ Hoosier’s ” method of setting 
side stakes “from the field-book after the cross-leveling is 
all done,” his practical method of locating railroad curves, set- 
ting out trestles on curves, etc., etc. D. Tt: 





Half-Yearly Report of the Great Western of Canada. 





This company has a main line extending from Suspension 
Bridge westward to Windsor, opposite Detroit, 229 miles; & 
branch from Hamilton noitheast to Toronto, 39} miles; a 
branch from Harrisburg north to Guelph, 19 miles; one from 
Komoka west to Sarnia, 51 miles; one from Wyoming south 
ward to Petrolia, 43 miles ; it worked during the last half-year 
also the Wellington, Gray & Bruce Railway, from Guelph north- 
westward to Clifford, 553 miles (now longer) ; and the Erie & 
Niagara Railway, from Fort Erie north along the Niagara River 
to Lake Ontario, 31} miles (now in other hands). The entire 
mileage worked during the half-year was thus 4293 miles, 343 
of which is the property of the company. 

The repori of the directors, submitted on Wednesday, the 
16th instant, states that the receipts on capital account for the 
halt-year to the 3ist July, 1872, amounted to £13,778 arising as 
follows : 

Five per cent. preference stock, in anticipation of 


the final instalment. . 
Ditto paid up in full for conversion into ordinary 





SRS EY. ee 11,557 
shares....... 11,677 
Less difference in exchange on 121 shares transferred 
from Canada to London.... .......+.- cece eeeeees 6 
£11,671 
Shares issued on conversion of preference stock dur- 
ing the half-year at the rate of five shares for ever 
£100 stock ;— £84,300 stock converted into 4,21 
shares, Of £2 108 eCAaCh..........ceecceeccereecceecs £86,407 
Less preference stock canceled on conversion ....... 84,300 7 
£13,778 


The total receipts on capital account amounted, on the 3ist of 
July, 1872, to £6,573,357. The charges on capital account dur- 
ing the half year amounted to £168,107 ; of this sum the Engi- 
neer’s report shows an expenditure for roadway, sidings, sta- 
tion buildings, etc., and a proportion of the cost of steel rails 
laid in the track, amounting altogether to £18,708; land pur- 
chases for station extensions, principally at Detroit, absorb 
£13,2:9; car purchases, as stated in the Mechanical Superin- 
tendent's report, to the extent of £31,906. For the Glencoe loop 
line £98,889 has been expended, and £746 for small disburse- 
ments in respect of the Brantford Branch. The total expendi- 
ture to 3lst July, 1872, amounted to £6,153,670, leaving a bal- 
ance of £419,686 at the credit of capital account. The receipts 
and expenditure on revenue account for the half year have been 
as follows : 

cca’ chocciabernckss sees chieehtannsacetnst eats £550,734 
Working expenses, including renewals and all charges (59.8 


2 eee eee per mmer errr teers torr. tor et aed vo 329, 436 
£221,298 
Fr m which is deducted— 
Tnterent O0), RORIE, CBG vce s.<0.00050000.0065 6000 e020 004ss £87,827 
Discount and charges on conversion of American cur- 
SUN san 3 obccebeshnassckenaesdadonss, ascehnacr sconce 1703 
Amuunt set aside for renewal of ferry steamers....... 2,000 
Loss on working the Erie & Niagara Railway........ 554 
Alteration of gauge account—proportion charged this 
ON Sires ch Ween ceakdel. atbbeewixtdeested 100 
—— &,184 
£137,114 
Add profit on working Galt & Guelph Railway.............. 1,725 
2138,899 
Add surplus from last half year.. ................cccceeeces 5,613 
Amount available for dividend........................ £144,482 
The dividend for the half year on the 5 per cent. preference 
stock amounts to £7,020, and from the balance the directors 


recommend a dividend on the yee | shares at the rate of 64 
< cent. per annum, payable in London on the 26th of Octo- 
er, which will absorb £135,976, leaving £1,485 to be carried 
forward to the next half year. The aggregate revenue receipts 
(exclusive of those of the Galt & Guelph, the Wellington, Grey 
& Bruce, and the Erie & Niagara railways) exhibit a gross in- 
crease of £91,821, which consists of : 
Increase in way-paseenger traffic........ seeece 
Increase in throngh-passenger traffic.... .......+.. 
Increase in way-freight and live stock traffic..... 
(Increase in through-freight and live-stock traffic. 
Increase in mails and express freight 





The net revenue would have shown a larger increase had not 
the rates and fares continued low—indced a little less than in 





the corresponding — The through live-stock traffic has 
been carried at so diminished a rate as compared with the half 














Oct. 26, 1872] 








year ending July 31, 1871, as to cause a decrease in the net 
earnings of the company from this source of the sum of £54,000. 
It is satisfactory to observe that the receipts for local or way 
traffic amount to 40 per cont. of the total earnin The re- 
ceipts and ordinary working expenses per train mile for seven 
corresponding half years compare as follows im sterling :- 





2 Gross earnings per Work’g expenses per 
Half year ending train mile. train mile. 
Sist July, 1866.............ce0c0 9s. 104d 4s. 9d. 
Menanscss scar 8s. 104d. 4s. 2344. 
4 EH es 83. 5d. 4s. 834d. 
“fi ii ansck anbnaitiall 8s. Od. 43. 8a. 
5 1870 . 78. 86d. 4s. Wd. 
5 | ROE RS -- 78. Yed, 4s. 5d. 
a . 4d. 4s. 6d. 
The higher rate of wages and the advance in the prices of many 


descriptions of stores have adversely affected the as ex- 
penses during the past half year. The discount and charges 
on the conversion of American currency for the half year 
amounted to £34,702, as compared with £20,730 in the corre- 
sponding half year. The comparatively larger loss by exchange 
arises both from the higher rate and from increased earnings 
in American currency, and from the conversion into gold of the 
balance brought over from last half year, together with the 
entire amount of greenbacks collected, so that no unconverted 
balance is now carried over. The new car ferry steamer transit, 
to replace the old boat now broken up, is completed and in use. 
The cost of it—£14,707—has been provided out of the renewal 
fund for ferry steamers, and a balance of £15,509 still remains 
at the credit of that fund. The same half-yearly amount as 
heretofore— £9,100—has been charged to revenue toward 
defraying the cost of alteration of gauge.’ The only 
remaining portion of the line where the broad 5ft. Gin. 
gauge is retained is the 76 miles between London and 
Hamilton. The expense of maintaining the extra rail and 
and the inconvenience of working the mixed gauge have 
determined the directors to remove and dispose of the third 
or outer line of rails. The entire system of the Great Western 
will then be the uniform gaug2 of the United States—viz., 4ft. 
8sin. In conformity with the principle stated in the last re- 
port, a fixed rate per mile run as been charged for repairs and 
renewals of locomotives and cars, whether expended or not. 
This charge has exceeded the actual experditure in the past 
half-year, and there stands at the credit of a suspense account 
for reconstruction and renewal of cars, on July 31,1872, asum 
of £16,687. The condition of the permanent way and rolling 
stock is reported to be highly satisfactory by the President an 

Vice-President, who have recently returned from a personal in- 
spection of the railway. The full advantage of the durability of 
steel rails has not yet been felt, but it will be seen bya table 
given in the Engineer's report that during the past half-year 
the cost of maintenance and renewals, estimated upon the basis 
of the train mileage, is less than the average expenditure for 
the last six years, although since 1867 the freight tonnage carried 
has increased nearly threefold. It may be observed that the 
gross earnings upon the main line during the past hall-year 
have amounted to the sum of $10,403 per mile of open railway, 
being the largest earnings of any val mabe railway. The di- 
recturs are led to conclude that the maximum amount of traftic 
which can be safely carried on a single line of rails, even with 
extended sidings, has now been reached. The increasing de- 
mands of the through business will tax the resources of the com- 
pany to the utmost in the coming year ; but, with the relief to 
be afforded by the Glencoe Loop Line, the increased sidings be- 
tween Glencoe and Windsor, the new car ferry-boat, and the 
augmented equipment of rolling stock, the directors have no 
doubt that the trattic will be successfully conducted. ‘The En- 
gineer states in his report that the Glencoe Loop Line is fast 
approaching completion, and it is satisfactory to find that the 
works will be finished for an outlay within tho estimate origi- 
nally framed. The directors have negotiated an arrange- 
ment with the board of the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company in respect of the Internafional Bridge and 
its approaches, now under construction, on the _prin- 
ciple of —— half the liabilities of the bridge 
construction, bridge capital, cost and maintenance—that is 
joint ownership and management, with equal divisions of earn- 
ings from other sources. The agreement will be laid before the 
shareholders for their approval. An agreement will also be 
submitted to lease the London & Port Stanley Railway for a 
period of 21 years, at an annual rental of $20,000, This line is 
27 miles in length, and, running north and south, connects the 
western extremity of the Glencoe loop line at St. Thomas with 
the main line at London. By the control of this short line, the 
rolling-stock on the loop line can be repaired at the London 
workshops, and the company will obtain at Port Stanley the 
most convenient access to the coal-fields of Ohio. The ar- 
rangement sanctioned by the shareholders at the last meeting, 
for the purchase at the price of £75,000 of the Erie & Niagara 
Railway, has been frustrated, owing to difficulties between the 
parties who claimed to be owners of this short line of 314 miles. 
The object of this acquisition was to obtain a junction at the 
eastern end of the main line with the Glencoe loop line. This 
intention can be equally well accomplished by the use of the 
Welland Railway ; the board, therefore, propose to enter into an 
agreement with the directors of the Welland Railway to use, 
for aterm of 21 years, a distance of 15 miles of it, between 
the points where it intersects the main line at St. Cztherine’s 
and the loop line. An agreement to secure running powers 
over the Hamilton & Lake Erie Railway will also be submitted 
to the meeting. This road isin course of construction, and 
will run from the city of Hamilton to Port Dover on Lake Erie. 
This agreement is made in conjunction with other railway com- 
panies, and is based upon the equitable principle of payment 
according to the tonnage carried over it by each empety- 
The Engineer’s report gives the progress of the test or drain- 
age tunnel under the Detroit River. When this is completed the 
practicability of constructing the railway tunnel will be demon- 
strated. It is proposed to provide the capital for this pur- 
pose by the issue of bonds on the joint guarantee of the 
Great Western and the Michigan Central railways, the tolls on 
traffic passing throught the tunnel bein ray to pay inter- 
est on the bonds, and provide a sinking fund for their redemp- 
tion. An agreement to carry this out will be laid before the 
shareholders. The Wellington, Grey & Bruce railway has been 
worked from Guelph to Clifford, 554 miles, during the half-year, 
and thus far the expectation formed of its value has been real- 
ized. During the paat half-year it has been worked within 70 
per cent. of its gross earnings, and has yielded additional earn- 
ings to the Great Western, from interchange of traftic, to the 
extent of $46,432.86, and in the two years since the first short 
section of it was opened, of $144,785.38. Since the terminatio= 
of the half-year further sections, to Walkerton and to Paisley, 
29 miles beyond Clifford, have been partially worked, and in a 
few weeks it is expected the entire line will be completed to 
Southampton, on Lake Huron. The receipts and expenditure 
of the Detroit & Milwaukee railroad have been as follows for the 
half-year ending June 30, 1872: Gross earnings, £134,215 ; work- 
ing expenses, taxes, &c., £99,463; balance to meet interest on 
bonds, £34,752. ‘The through trafiic of this road is increasing, 
but the local traffic has decreased owing to the new lines of 
railway crossing it at Grand Haven, Grand Rapids, Ionia and 
Holly. It is hoped that the gradually increasing population of 
the northern eine of the State of Michigan will compen- 
sate for this diversion of traffic. On the other hand, the Great 
Western is benefited by the additional country opened up by 
these new railways. Since the last general meeting Mr. M. K. 
Jesup, of New York, has resigned his seat at the board, and the 
directors have the satisfaction of stating that Mr. John Cleg- 
horn, one of the directors of the North Eastern Railway, has 
been unanimously elected to fill the yaeancy. 
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New Railroad Patents. 





IMPROVEMENT IN RAILWAY SWITCHES. 

Messrs. John and Robert Hollen, of Allemans, Pa., have 
patented an improvement in railroad switches, of which they 
give the following description in their specifications : 

“This invention relates to an improvement in railroad 
switches, which is particularly designed for dispensing with | 
the ‘frog’ ordinarily made use of iu the switching of cars from 
one track to another ; and it consists of the use with the rails 
of two intersecting railroad tracks of a movable section of 
track and a movable rail having an arm fastened thereto at an | 
acute angle with itself, the said parts being operated in any | 
suitable manner, and by means hereinafter described, or other- | 
wise. | 


be Ye] 
} if 


So 











“In the accompanying engraving, A A' refer to two inter- 
secting railroad tracks. ‘The section A? of the straight track A 
is susceptible of lateral movement at that end thereof which 
abuts against the said track A, and slides back and forth upon 
its tie a, while its rails are also connected and held together by 
means of atic, a', which is guided and permitted to slide 
within a staple or between the tie aand a bar of metal, a?,with its 
upper portion overhanging the tie a’. A stop is placed ata 
point opposite and within such a distance of each end of the 
sliding tie a‘ as to limit its movement, whereby the movable 
track A? will be prevented from being thrown out of line with 
the two intersecting tracks A A‘ as it is switched from 
one to the other. The end of one of the rails of that 
part of the track A which intersects with the track <A’ is 
constructed with an arm, a3, located at an acute angle thereto, 
or in such a manner as that, when the moveable end of the 
section A2*of the track A is moved in a line with the curvilinear 
track A\, it will be in a line with the rail of the latter, which 
intersects the straight track, thus dispensing with the “ frog ” 
ordinarily used for the connecting of the two tracks at this 
juncture. * * * The end of the rail carrying the arm a? is 
susceptible of lateral movement, whereby the same can be 
shifted from one rail to another. 
former being attached to the tie a! of the movable section A2 
of the straigkt track, and the latter to the movable rail with 
the arm a3, The outer ends of these rods are attached one to 
a lever, C, and the other to a curved pivoted arm, ©’, which 
lever and arm are connected — byarod, D. This lever, 
when operated, will perform 
one from the other.” 


IMPROVED LUBRICATOR. 





Mr. Elijah McCoy, of Ypsilanti, Michigan, is the patentee of 
this invention, which he describes as follows : 


‘* 4 represents the vessel in which the oil is contained, and 
from the bottom of which a pipe, B, leads to the steam-chest. 


This pipe is, at a suitable point, provided with a globe or reser- | 


voir, (. Between the vessel A and the globe or reservoir ( isa 
stop-cock, D, in the pipe B, and in the same pipe, between the 
globe and the steam-chest, is another stop-cock, E. A steam- 
pipe, G, passes from the dome or boiler down through the ves- 
2 pa connects with the oil-pipe B at the globe or reservoir 
C, or at any point between the same and the valve D. In the 
steam-pipe G, after it leaves the vessel <A, is a stop-cock, ./. 
One of these oilers is to be placed on each side of the smoke- 
arch directly opposite the cylinders, and the varions stop-cocks 
should be soconnected with the levers or rods that they can be 
operated simuitaneously by a single rod in the engineer's cab. 
When the engine is working the stop-cocks Zand J are closed 
and the stop-cock, D, — allowing the o'l to pass into the 
globe or reservoir, C. e steam being in the pipe G, pre- 
vents the oil from congealing ia cold weather in the vessel A. 
When the cylinder is to be oiled, the stop-cocks, FE and J, are 
opened and D closed. Steam passing from the boiler or dome 
through the pipe, G, forces the oil out of the globe or reservoir, 
C, into the cylinder.” 

We feel disposed to inquire how the oil in the reservoir, ©, is 
to be prevented from congealing. 

IMPROVED CUT-OFF VALVE. 


The nature and object of this invention is thus described by 
the inventor : 

“Tt consists primarily in the combination, with a three-port 
slide-valve, of an automatic cut-off of iar cons ion, 
which holds the steam until the piston is near the end of its 
stroke, and then releases the same as live steam is admitted at 
the opposite end. Thera is but one valve-rod, the cut-off being 
carried by the main yalve and actuated by the contact of a tap- 


B B' refer to two rods, the | 


e office of switching the rails | 


| pet-stud. This tappet is adjustable, in order that the action of 
the cut-off at the respective ends of the stroke may be equali 
or varied, as required.” 
The main valve (is a three-port slide, with x’, x’, z*’’, cer- 
responding with those in the valve seat, and connected with a 
cylindrical or segmental recess, d, d’, d’’, which receives on 
oscillating cut-off valve, D, with a cavity, d, which connects 
the valve ports with each other and two surfaces, d’, d’’, to 
close them as required. The face of the main valve, 0, is like- 
wise provided. in addition to its ports, with projections, c, c, to 
cover the cylinder ports, s, s‘’, during certain portions of the 
strokes. 
An ordinary single valve-rod, E, is attached to the main valve, 


| C, # longitudinal bar, F, suppporting a tappet-stud, @, is ar- 
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ranged at the top of the steam-chest, and a bracket, H, to the 


top of the cut-off valve to“ actuate” the latter as the main- 
valve moves toand fro. The operation is sufficiently obvious 
from the engraving without further description. 





Rupture of Cylind rical Boilers. 





Mr. Thomas W. Bakewell, of Pittsburgh, has contributed to 
the Scientific American the following : 

I have occasionally addressed to you, and to various scientific 
institutions, communications relative to the prevailing error 
of estimating that the steam force required to rupture a cylin- 
drical boiler is as the pressure on the diameter, instead of on 
the semi circumference, the error involving the dangerous un- 
der estimate of 57 percent. From several of my correspond- 
ents I have received favorable replies ; and the firm, so exten- 
sively known in scientific engineering, of Fairbairn & Co., of 
Manchester, England, have sent me the following letter : 

“ Mancuester, August 28, 1872. 
“To Toomas BAKEWELL, Pittsburgh : : : 

** Dear Sir—I think you are perfectly correct in your views 
that the force to rupture a cylindrical boiler is not as the diam- 
eter, but as the semi-circumference of the circle. The general 
opinion, however, is that the force is as the pressure on the 
diameter, and I think this was first promulgated by one of your 
own distinguished professors, W. R. Johnston, of the. Franklin 
Institute. Your diagram and illustration gives a clear demon- 
stration of the formula, by the result contained in your paper. 
I am at present engaged, by request of the Royal Society and 
the British Association, on experimental inquiries into the 
powers of resistance of rivets to the shearing force, being of 
important interest in the construction of boilers and iron-sbip- 
building, and shall have much pleasure in sending you @ copy 
of the results. Very respectfully and truly yours, 

‘““W. FarrBarrn.” 

[The theory attributed to Professor Johnston had been pro- 
viously stated by Oliver Evans. ] ’ 

Waiving the advantage for explanation, by references to the 
diagram, 1 subjoia a part of my paper to Messrs. Fairbairn, 
namely : 

Let The diameter be 1, the half circle 1°57, and the steam 
force 1 lb. per inch ; then, in the resolution of the radial forces 
into horizontal and vertical, a steam pressure of ‘637 \bs. 

| will be the mean horizontal pressure on the half circle; or 
1°57 x °637= 1, the diameter, so far agreeing with the cu- 
rent error, But in the resolution of the vertical forces thus 
obtained, we have a mean horizontal force from them cf 
| *863 lbs. steam pressure on the half circle, or ‘363 * 1°57 = 

‘57, in addition to the former horizontal pressure of °637 lbs. 
| Recapitulation: By resolution of the radial forces, *637 > 
| 1:57 =1; by resolution of the vertical as independent force®, 

“363 X 1°57 = 57: total horizontal force to part the circle at 
| top and bottom, 1°57, those points being selected for investiga- 
| tion. 
| The steam pressure of *637 Ib. (say *63662) is the mean of the 
| cosines, and that of the -363 Ibs. (say ‘36338) the mean of the 
complement of the cosines. 





— 


|Report of the Western Union Telegraph Company. 





| The following is an abstract of the annual report of this 
company for the year ending June 30, 1872, rendered at the an- 
| nual meeting October 9 : 


On the 30th of June, 1872, the company operated 62,0382 miles 

of line with 137,199 miles of wire. Ali this is operated through 

| 5,237 offices. The increase during the year past was 6,000 
| miles of line, 16,039 miles of wire, and 631 offices. To perform 
| the labor required for such vast operations the comeney has in 
| its employ 8,347 operators, who last year transmitted 12,444,499 
| messages, being an increase of 1,788,422 over the year preced- 
jing. The gross receipts for the year were $8,457,095.77, the 
| expenses $5,666,863.16, ey A net profit of $2,790,232.61, 
| which is an increase over the last year of $919,646.92 in tl. 
gross receipts, $562,075.97 in the expenses, and $257,570.95 in 
| the net profit. During the past year the company has intro- 
| duced one of the most important inventions for the transmis- 
| sion of messages which has been made since the telegraph first 
| went into operation. This is the duplex telegraph, invented by 
| J. B. Stearns, by means of which messages can be transmitte:| 
| in opposite directions on a single wire at thesame time. It 
has come into very general use, and has afforded vastly in- 
creased facilities for telegraphing. The present Western 


| Union system dates from the consolidation of the United 
States, Southwestern and the American companies in 1864, 
and the net profits during that six years ending June 30, 1872, 


| amount to $17,116,694.23. Of this sum $4 879.34 was dis- 
| tributed to the stockholders in dividends, and $1,898,401.98 dis- 
bursed for interest on the company’s bonds. The balance, 
| $10,361,412.91, was eo he construction of new lines‘ 
| the erection of i wires, and the purchase of telegraph 
property. 











—A California correspondent writes : “‘ We have had an 
ment by rail here, where a young couple of Sacramento act 
had the benefit of a special train to elope in, the lover being 

man,” 
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Editorial Announcements. 





“10 rrespondence.— We cordially invite the co-operation of the rail- 

* road public in affording us the material for a thorough and worthy 
railroad paper. Railroad iews, annual reports, notices of appoint- 
ments, resignations, etc., and information concerning improvements 
will be gratefully received. We make it our business to inform the 
public concerning the progress of new lines, and are always glad to 
receive newslof them. 

Inventions.—No charge is made for publisiing descriptions of what 
we consider tw¢nportant and interesting improvements in railroad 
machinery, rolling stock, etc. ; but when engravings are necessary 
the inventor must supply them. 


Articles.— We desire articles relating to railroads, and, if acceptable, 
will pay Udberally for them. Articles concerning railroad manage- 
ment, engineering, rolling stock and machinery, by men practically 
acquainted with these subjects, are especially desired. 





Advertisements.— We wish it distincily understood that we will 
entertain no proposition to publish anything in this journal for pay, 
EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COLUMNS. We give in our editorial 
columns OUR OWN opinions, and those only, and in our news columns 
present only such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inventions, ma- 
chinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our readers can do 8o 
fully in our advertising columns, but it is useless to ask us to recom- 
mend them editorially, either for money or in consideration of adver- 
Brushes patronage. 








INTERCHANGEAB LENESS. 


The importance of adopting standard forms and sizes 
for the different parts of railroad machinery has become 
so apparent, and of late the attention of railroad managers 
has been called toit so much, that organized efforts are 
being made to establish some standard for those parts 
whose diversity has caused most trouble. The incon- 
veniencies which result from a want of uniformity in such 
matters as the threads of screws is seldom realized by 
those who manage the finances of railroads, and the in- 
cessant annoyance which results from the effort of screw- 
ing nuts with ten threads to an inch on bolts with twelve, 
or vice versa,few can realize so well as those who have 
handled a monkey-wrench and wounded _ their 
knuckles and injured their tempers in the daily 
attempt to make twelve go into ten. The Master Me- 
chanics’ Association took the first step in this direction 
by recommending what is known as the United States or 
Franklin Institute standard system of screw threads for 
all locomotive work. The Car Builders’ Association 
followed: by recommending the same system for cars, 
and at the same meeting recommended 2ft. 9in. as the 
standard height from the top of rails to center of car 
draw-heads; and the same Association has now a com- 
mittee at work who bave under consideration the 
adoption of a standard form and size for car axles 
and axle boxes and bearings. For the sake of the 
object which is aimed at, we trust that neither 
the committee nor the Association by which they 
were appointed will be too hasty in their 
conclusion, nor come to any decision without very 
mature and careful consideration of the whole subject. 
[t must always be remembere! that although it is very 
desirable that railroad practice should crystallize into 
standard forms, yet this should never be forced prema- 
turely ; because just so soon as a standard is fixed, then 
improvement must stop, and so long as experience has 
not very clearly determined what proportions are best, 
it will probably be wiser to withhold any exercise of 
authority which would arrest the proccss of develop- 
ment. It is of course impossible, so long as men are not 
infallibly wise, to determine what size and form would 
be absolutely the best for a car axle, for example; but 
all engineers and experienced mechanics recognize 





journals. 


that condition of eae Py in 
which it becomes apparent from even’ very 
diverse practice that none of the existing forms or 
sizes of parts are of any very great importance, and that 
they might just as well be one as another, the advantage 
of uniformity being very much greater than that of any 
of the merely incidental shapes or dimensions. As an ex- 
ample, we have before us a table giving the dimensions 
of the car-axles used on sixty-five different roads The 
journals of these axles are of the following ges ody 
8, 34, 34, 33,38 and 3hinches. Their length 5, 5,3,, 5, 
54, 5,4, 58, 52, 6, 64;, 64, 64, 64, 62 and 7 inches. Now 
we do not say that the 3}-inch journal has no advantages 
over the one 3 inches in diameter, nor that those which 
7 inches long are not better than those which are 5 ; 





are { 
but it is very obvious that a size might be established 
which would practically answer equally well in all the 
places where these various sizes are now used. The very 
slight advantage which a little variation of these dimen- 
sions will give would not at all compensate for the im- 
mense disadvantages resulting from their diversity. 
Therefore, in selecting from these dimensions a standard 
best adapted to all the cars under which these axles are 
used, there is little or no danger that improvement in 
this direction will be arrested or hindered to an extent 
at all or nearly commensurate with the evil caused by 
the existing variations of sizes. Inselecting any of them 
for astandard, great care should, however, be exercised to 
come to the wisest decision. While it wou'!d be better 
to have almost any one of them for a standard 
than none, yet there are of course reasons for preferring 
some over others, and it is in the exercise of such 
a discretion that the committee have an opportunity of 
showing their discrimination. The Master Mechanics’ 
Association will also consider the same subject at its 
next annual meeting, and should it decide upon one form 
as the best, and the car-builders fix another standard, it 
would of course create a great deal of confusion ; and 
probably, for the present at least, defeat the object which 
they both now have inview. Should the two Associa- 
tions fail to co-operate in this matter, or make serious 
mistakes in recommeading a standard, it would of course 
weaken their authority in this, as well as future attempts 
in the same direction. 

If railroad companies realized the profit which would 
accrue from the adoption of the best patterns for the 
different parts of cars, engines and permanent way, they 
would find it to their interest to supply their officers and 
the committees with every requisite means, facilities 
and authority to give the suodject a thorough investiga- 
tion. The advantages which would result from the use 
of standard car tricks it is impossible to estimate, be- 
cause there are so few data from which to calculate. 
That the present diversity is immensely expensive is 
obvious at any of the distributing points for cars, such 
as Albany, Harrisburg, Jersey City, Pittsburgh, etc. It 
is not a figure of spzech to say that miles of cars are 
often to be found at these places waiting to be repaired. 
There will be cars from the Burlington & Missouri 
River, Illinois Central, Chicago & Northwestern, Lake 
Shore, Michigan Central, Chicago, Barlington & Quincy, 
Pennsylvania and many other roads, almost all of 
which have different patterns for trucks, so that if a cast- 
ing or axle is broken, either an order must be sent to 
the shops of the roads to which they belong, or else 
the car must be detained until a new pattern and casting 
or forging is made toreplace the broken one. To add to 
the confusion, there is no fixed nomenclature-for the dif- 
ferent parts of cars, so thatif an order is sent for any 
piece there are a number of chances that one different 
from what is needed will be sent. At nearly all the prin- 
cipal repair stations along our through lines, perfect mu- 
seums of brass bearings and other castings must now be 
kept on hand. Numberless mistakes must, of course, 
constantly occur, delays innumerable are caused thereby, 
and an enormous expense is constantly incurred because, 
thus far, there has been no co-operation among the men 
who direct the design and construction of railroad ma- 
chinery. 

Besides the direct advantage of greater convenience 
and facility in making repairs, there would be many 
which, although incidental, are of quite as much or 
greater importance. A manufacturer of axles, at the 
present time, when business is dull, and his forge and 
men without work, is afraid to manufacture a large 
stock in anticipation of future o-ders, because if he 
makes them with 54in. journals, the parties who may 
want to buy in future may use axles with 6, 64 or Tin. 
There is no certainty, therefore, that his stock, 
if he manuiactures one, will be salable in future ; and, 
therefore, when the demand springs up raiiroad com- 
panies must inevitabiy pay higher prices for axles because 
there is no stock on hand to fill orders. There is thus a 
loss all around : the railroad company loses by being 
obliged to pay a higher price ; the manufacturer loses by 





having his forge idle part of the time; and his men lose 








by being unemployed when there are no orders. Of 
course the same thing is true of all other parts of rolling 
stock. 

In another way, too, an advantage will accrue. So 
soon as a standard is established for use on all roads, it 
becomes possible for private manufacturing firms to 
make the different parts as articles of merchandise. 
Take draw-heads for cars: these can now be bought 
from manufacturers in Pittsburgh and elsewhere at lower 
prices than any railroad companies are making them for. 
Their price would inevitably be still further reduced if 
these manufacturers could in dull seasons make a stock 


which they would be certain to sell in future. The 
reasons for the reduction in the cost of pro- 
duction in private establishments, as compared 


with the expense of manufacture in the shops 
of a corporation, is well understood by those who 
have studied the question. Mea inchargeof their own 
works and expending their own money handle it more 
carefully and exercise more energy and vigilance than it 
is possible for a corporation to secure in officers or em- 
ployees. Besides the attention of a manufacturer is con- 
centrated on his own article. He watches the market, and 
buys material where and when it is sold cheapest ; he de- 
vises economical methods and processes of doing work. 
If he is wise he cultivates asort of loyal allegiance in his 
workmen towards himself, which leads them to work 
with cheerfulness and alacrity. Where manufacturing is 
carried on on a large scale improvel machinery is also 
used to a much greater extent than corporations can usu- 
ally be induced to use it; and, more than all, manufac- 
turers have the prospect of gain to stimulate them to 
cheap production. 

It is also probable that, just as soon’ as established 
standards are adopted for railroad machinery, not only 
will the rough forgings and castings be made and sold by 
private manufacturers, but they will be finished com*’ 
plete and ready for use. With the system of gauges nuw 
in use in the best machine shops, it is possible to make al} 
parts of machinery exact duplicates of each other, so that 
the price of car-axles, locomotive-links and pistons may 
be quoted as regulary as bar iron or holluw ware. 

Of course, in deciling upon standards, the highest me- 
chanical skill should be exercised ; and oaly after the 
most careful investigation and after giving due weight to 
existing practice, experience and precedents should any 
decision be made; and, more than all, those who have 
this work in charge should eliminate all personal preju- 
dice or individual prediiection in fixing upon standard 
forms and patterns for general adoption. 


The Delusiveness of Patents. 





A regular reader of the Oficial Gazette of the Patent 
Office cannot help but be impressed with the inutility of 
a very large proportion of the patents which are issued 
weekly. In many cases it is obvious that the inventions 
described will not practically accomplish the purpose for 
which they were made ; in others the object aimed atis 
of very little value ; and in still more the patent itself 
would, if tested, afford no protection to the inventor. 

To illustrate what we refer to, we will take the oil-cup 
which is the invention of a Mr, McCoy, and is described 
on another page. His claim is for 


‘The combination of the vessel A, oil- -pipe B with reservoir 
C and stop-cocks D £, and the steam- -pipe G with the stop-cock 
J, all constructed and arranged substantially as and for the 
purposes herein set forth.” 


The purposes set forth are the liquefaction of the oil 
and the application of steam to force it into the steam- 
chest. The claim, it will be seen, in which resides the 
virtue of his patent, is simply for the special arrange- 
ments which he has adopted for accomplishing this result. 
Now there have been from a dozen to a hundred or more 
devices for accomplishing exactly the same thing, and we 
do not believe we exaggerate in saying that any ingenious 
mechanic could Cevise fifty more for accomplishing the 
same result in quite ds effectual a way, none of which 
would infringe on the above claim. What possible hope 
can there be, therefore, that this patent can be of 
any value, unless for ths purpose of deluding some one 
by it, and thus realizing profit from its sale, which we do 
not believe was the object of the inventor in patenting 
it. The truth is, that the hope of realizing large profits 
out of the sale of patents becomes a mania with a class 
of people who either lack mental balance for looking at 
things in a common sense way, or who have only very 
superficial notions of the manner in which the antici- 
pated profits are to accrue to them from a_ patent. 
There is also another class wh>, without doubt, are non 
compos mentis on this subject—people to whom patents 
are as alluring as gambling is to othevs, and in whom 
the fascination of mechanical invention produces most 
of the ill effects of any otner game of chance. 

Many of the professional solicitors of patents do all in 
their power to stimulate this illusion, by quoting the 
immense success of lucky and doubtless intel ige nt 
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inventors, whose heads—to use a Western phrase—“ are 
level.” 

Now we do not intend to decry the principles of patent 
law. We believe they are founded on strict justice, and 
that some people will at times avail themselves of their 
advantages. The difficulty is, that a very large propor- 
tion of the people who take out patents do so without 
knowing themselves what are the advantages which they 
expect to gain. They have vague notions that a great 
deal of money is sometimes made by the sale of patented 
inventions, and hastily conclude that if they patent 
their inventions, they,too,will make money. They there- 
fore pay a good fee to an agent, who gets a patent 
for his chent in which is claimed ‘‘ the combination” of 
A, Band C, with some of the other letters of the alpha- 
bet, and upon which the inventor builds his hopes, 
wastes his exertions and reaps disappointment. 

It seems as though a little reflection must induce these 
people to see how remote is the prospect of realizing any 
profit out of a patent of this sort. There are but three 
ways that we know of by which a patent can be made 
profitable; one by selling the right to use or manufac- 
ture ; the second by giving a manopoly and excluding 
competition from a branch of manufacturing or trade ; 
the third by inducing people to supply money to “‘ intro- 
duce” or “* develop” an invention, and then pocketing as 
much of the money thus advanced as is practicable, and 
yet keep out of the State prison. 

Of the first method it must be remembered that there is 
little money, excepting perhaps a doctor’s or dentist’s 
bill, which people pay so unwillingly as that for the right 
to do what without your patent they could do as much 
as they liked. If, therefore, there is any way by which 
they can do what they want to without infringing on 
your claim, they will be very sure to find it out. In this 
way the people from whom the profit must be realized be- 
come the active assailants of the rights conferred by your 
patent. Thesecond method is useful only to those en- 
gaged in manufacturing or trade, and therefore seldom 
available to working mechanics and mere schemers, who 
are the most frequent victims to the lunacy of invention. 
Of the last way of making patents valuable we need not 
speak here, as it would require a discussion of some of 
the principles of criminal law to treat it properly. 

Before spending any time or money on a patent, it will 
be well for an inventor to consider whether, in case his 
claim is granted, it is at all probabie that any one can be 
induced to pay him for the right to use or manufacture; 
or, if he is in business, whether his patent will be a pro- 
tection to him and thus give him any advantages in his 
business in excluding competition ; or lastly, whether 
the inventor is willing to delude and defraud others in 
order to enrich himself. 

A little experience in the sale of patents would, we be- 
lieve, in most cases effectually dispel all hope of revenue 
from the sale of rights to use or manufacture, which is 
the chief hope of profit to two-thirds of the iaventors 
who have their faces turned toward Washington. If the 
elated hopes and bitter disappointments which lie buried 
under the archives in the patent office could be exposed 
to view, they would be an exhibition of unhappiness and 
misery which it would be hard to realize and impossible 
to describe. 

One of the worst features of the case is, that those least 
able to bear the loss of time and money are usually the 
victims of patent hallucination. Laborers, mechanics 
and dreamers, whose only reliance for subsistance is 
their own work, will dream and scheme, waste time and 
money, squander hope until it changes to despair, and 
impoverish themselves and those dependent upun them, 
and all because they wiil not exercise a little common 
sense, but listen to those whose business it isto gild the 
picture as bright as possible to deceive their victims and 
pro.\t by their disappointent. 








Railroad Earnings in September. 





We give below the reports of earnings of twenty-two 
railroads for the month of September, with the increase 
in mileage, where any exists, and a statement of the 
earnings per mile for the two years. This list includes 
all the lines that report regularly, we believe, with the 
exception of the Union Pacific, which is usually about a 
month late with its reports. The Des Moines Valley 
makes its appearance for the first time. In connection 
with an arrangement with the second-mortgage bond- 
holders the company made a report of its earnings for the 
current fiscal year. 

We find by cxamining the previous table that we 
have with a total increase of 8} per cent. in mileage 
an increase of 5% per cent. in gross earnings ; and 
the earnings per mile have fallen from $876 to $856, a 
decrease of about 24 per cent. Compared with the other 
months, the earnings are large—at the rate of more than 
$10,000 per mile per year. The most notable instances of 
increase per mile are the Atlantic & Great West- 





ern, 224 per cent.; Central Pacific, 16}; Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern, 9 per cent.; In- 
dianapolis, Bloomington & Western, 24 per cent.; 
Marietta & Cincinnati, 154 per cent.; Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas, 62 per cent.; Ohio & Mississippi, 11 percent. ; 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain, 16} per cent. 

On the other hand, among those showing a decrease in 
earnings per mile are the Atlantic & Pacific, 18} per 
cent.; Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Minnesota, 27 per 
cent. ; Chicago & Alton, 224 per cent.; Cleveland, Co- 
lumbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis, 9} per cent. ; Lilinois 
Central, 144 per cent.; Milwaukee & St. Paul, 94 per 
cent.; Pacific of Missouri, 345 per cent. 

As usual, the very large increases in earnings per mile 
are chiefly on roads whose traffic is still very light, and 
for the most part new roads. The large decreases are 
mostly on roads of larger traffic. The true basis of com- 
parison is, of course, the earnings per mile, but with this 
there are frequently many things to be considered. New 
branches and extensions cannot reasonably be expected 
to be equally productive with old ones, and the opening 
of a large amount of new line, however desira- 
ble, is always likely to bring down the average receipts 
per mile of a road which heretofore has worked only old 
road with traffic fully developed. In not a few cases, 
however, new mileage in 1872 is balanced by new mileage 
in 1871. 

The proportion of the roads reporting is so small that 
these earnings are not so valuable as they might be as an 
indication of the prosperity of the railroads and of the 
country. Complete returns from the four or five hun- 
dred companies which operate railroads would be of ex- 
ceedingly great value, especially as indicating the effect 
of new lines on traffic. 

RAILRoAD EARNINGS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
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Record of Track Increase. 





Under the head of “ Old and New Roads,” there was pub- 
lished in the Rartroap Gazette of last week accounts of the 
completion of track on new railroads as follows : 

Davenport & St. Paul, extended from Hopkinton northward 
to a point 23 miles north of Delaware Center, Iowa, a distance 
of 14 miles. Northern Pacific, extended 45 miles to a point 
130 miles west of Red River. Oregon Central, extended from 
the Tualatin River southward 10 miles to Gaston, Yambill 
County, Oregon. Saginaw & St. Louis, track laid from Ches- 
an ng westward 7 miles to Swan Creek, Mich. Houston & 
Tex; Central, extended from Dallas northward 15 miles. 
Montrose (narrow-gauge), extended northward 5 miles to a 
point 10 miles north of Tunkhannock, Pa. 





| This is a total of 96 miles of new railroad, 


= 


The current number has information of the following new 
construction : 

St. Louis & Iron Mountain—Arkansas Branch, completed by 
the extension of the track 9 miles south of Neely’s Swamp to 
the Arkansas line. Bridgeton & Port Norris, extended from 
Newport east to Mauricetown, N. J., 7 miles. As/iabulu, 
Youngstown & Pitisburgh, extended from Bloomfield south- 
ward to Champion, Ohio, 13 miles. Green Bay & Lake Pepin, 
extended westward 5 miles to Amherst, Wis. (70 miles from 
Green Bay). Bennington & Glastonbury, completed from Ben- 
nington northeastward 9 miles to Glastonbury, Vt. Port Royal, 
track laid from Augusta southeastward to the Savannah River 
Bridge, 4 miles. Mount Allo, completed from the Cumberland 
Valley Railroad, 2} miles east of Chambersburg, southward 13 
miles, Wilmington & Western, extended from Cuba Hill, Del., 
west to Landenberg, Pa., 9 miles. Philadelphia, Wilmington 
& Baltimore, new loop line opened from Gray's Ferry (two 
miles from Philadelphia) southwest 12 miles to a junction with 
the old line near Chester. 

This is a total of 81 miles of new railroad. 








Vicrorta, the most populous though much the smallest of 
the Australian colonies, has been considering the subject of a 
standard gauge for its future railroads. It has a considerable 
mileage now, the gauge of all of them being 5 feet 3 inches. 
The English railroads were adopted as a model of construction, 
and however they may have failed to reach the solidity and ex- 
cellence of English railroads, they have approached them in 
their excessive cost, which, we think, has been something like 
three times as great as that of the average American railroad. 
It being evident that lines so costly could not pay in a new 
country where the traffic is for some time light, there was an 
earnest inquiry for something cheaper. The advocates of the 
narrow gauge were on hand as usual, and put forth their mar- 
velous statemente profusely and pressed with energy the adop- 
tion of their ideas, at the time fairly carrying the press and 
securing a popular pressure which, about a year ago, caused 
the colonial Assembly to pass a law fixing the gauge of new 
lines at 3tt. 6in., in opposition to the Engineer-in-Chief, Mr. 
Higginbotham, who had studied the systems of various coun- 
tries, and was decidedly in favor of the standard gauge, with 
light construction and the adoption of many of the peculiari- 
ties of American railroads which have enabled us in this coun- 
try to make profitable lines where the traflic is quite thin and 
the country not half occupied. The colonial Council, which 
seems to be a sort of upper house, whose assent is required for 
some measures and not for others, after hearing the evidence 
of engineers and others, refused to pass the “ construction 
bill” without a clause requiring the assent of both houses of 
the Legislature to any change from the old gauge, The As- 
sembly disagreeing, the matter went over to the next session, 
and in the meantime the opinions of eminent engineers in va- 
rious parts of the world were collected, which supported the 
position of the Engineer-in-Chief. The matter coming up for 
discussion at a recent session, the Assembly reversed ita former 
action, and voted against a change of gauge by a majority of 
42 to 10. The new lines will consequently be made with the 
5ft. 3in. gauge, the standard gauge of the colony; and we yeu- 
ture to say that they can be made and worked with that gauge 
very nearly or quite as cheap as with the 3ft. 6in. gauge, will 
be capable of greater speed with safety, while they can easily 
and cheaply and without delay be changed into heavy railroads 
with capacity equal to any. 








Cincrnnati for some time has been discussing the feasibility 
of obtaining its coal supply by rail. The nearest mines are 
something like 150 miles distant, and are or will be reached by 
three or four lines of railroad, there being accessible supplies 
in Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana and West Virginia, as well as in 
Pennsylvania, whence the chief part of the supply comes now. 
The distance does not seem a formidable one for carrying coal, 
and one might be surprised that the railroads are not fully 
equipped for a large traffic in this staple, for which there is a 
large and increasing demand in Cincinnati, with its numerous 
manufactories, if it were not for the Ohio River, which, when 
navigable, affords transportation almost from the mouths of 
the mines to the city landings at rates with which the railroads 
can hardly compete. It is true that the river is frozen up a 
large part of the year and dried up another part, and that not 
infrequently, during extended periods of low water, the price 
of coal rises to such a point that transportation by rail could 
be effected profitably. But no company will provide an equip- 
ment merely to meet emergencies which for two-thirds of the 
year would be laid up with nothing to do, or employed unprofi- 
tably. Thus the very advantage which Cincinnati has in the 
river tends to prevent a cheap and regular supply of coal by 
rail. 

It is even not impossible that on the average the city might 
be quite as cheaply provided with coal by rail as it is by the 
river, if the railroads had the entire coal traffic. The very cheap 
transportation on some of the anthracite roads is possible only 
because they have an enormous and regular traflic—at least as 
regular as the coal production. But with high water comes a 
fleet of barges from Pittsburgh carrying almost a month’s sup- 
ply of coal, and at a trifling cost for transportation. These, 
doubtless, will aiways compete with the railroads, and will al- 
ways carry a very large share of the coal consumed at Ohio 
River towns, and they not only limit the rates on the railroads, 
but the amount they will carry. 








RarLRoAD SuBsipies iv Muxwesora are declared legal by a 
decision of the Supreme Court of that State, rendered a few 
days ago. The case was one in which the city of St. Paul gave 
its bonds to the amount of $200,000 to the Lake Superior & 
Mississippi Railroad Company, “‘as a bonus to insure the speedy 
resumption of work and the building of their railroad from St, 
Paul in the direction of Lake Superior,” After the isgue of jhe 
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bonds, provision was made for collecting taxes to pay the inter- 
est, and suit was brought by citizens to restrain the collection 
of this tax, as levied for an unlawful purpose. As the Legis- 
lature had authorized the subsidy by a special act, the plea was 
that the Legislature exceeded its powers under the constitution 
in passing such an act, and that a tax could not be imposed for 
the construction of a railroad which was the property of a pri- 
vate corporation. In short, it was the general question over 
again: Is the construction of a railroad a “ public purpose” 
such a¢ will justify the levying of taxes? The lower court de- 
cided that it is not, and this decision the Supreme Court has 
just reversed. It based its interpretation chiefly upon general 
usage, but argued in favor of the correctness of the common 
interpretation, saying that “the public has an interest in such 
a road when it belongs to a corporation as clearly as they would 
if it were free, or, as if the tolls were payable to the State, be- 
cause travel and transportation are cheapened by it to a degree 
far exceeding’ all the tolls and charges of every kind, and this 
advantage the public has over and above those of rapidity, com- 
fort, convenience, increase of trade, opening of markets, and 
other means of rewarding labor and promoting wealth,” etc. 

In this decision Minnesota follows most of the other Western 
States, the famous Michigan decision having been followed, we 
believe, in no other State, though several States have since es- 
tablished direct constitutional prohibitions of railroad sub- 
nidies. 








Tse BrorHerHoop or LocomorTivE ENGINEERS has been 
holding its ninth annual convention in St. Louis. The organ- 
ization now, has 156 divisions, with a membership of more than 
8,000. It publishes a monthly journal in Cleveland, which has 
a circulation of twelve thousand copies, and the receipts of 
which form the chief income of the central organization. The 
annual address of Mr. Charles Wilson, the ‘‘ Grand Chief 


Engineer,” lays great stress on the efficiency of the 
Brotherhood in elevating the character of engine- 
men and their standard of excellence. Mr. Wil- 


son deprecates strikes, and believes that men of the charac- 
ter and ability required as qualifications for membership in the 
Brotherhood will always be in demand at satisfactory wages. 
ite reports that the Brotherhood has met with consideration 
and liberal treatment on the part of railroad officers and others. 
ife recommends that total abstinence be required as a qualifi- 
eation for membership in the Brotherhood; says that 
members now complain of long hours and overwork, 
caused frequently by the practice of running freight 
irains at a slower rate of speed than formerly, without dimish- 
ing the length of a day’s run. He aiso complains of Sunday 
work, and advises a united effort jo secure the abolition of the 
practice of running trains on Sunday as far as possible. The 
tinances of the Brotherhood are in an excellent condition, the 
income of the year having been about $19,500, the expenditure 
$18,600, and there remaining in the treasury about $31,500, 
about $25,000 being last year’s surplus. 

The convention adopted the advice of its chairman in regard 
to Sunday labor and adopted a resolution favoring its disuse. 








EnGLisH Rarvroaps, having to pay enormously higher prices 
for coal and iron, and considerably higher wages than ever be- 
fore, have, not unnaturally, raised their rates. The iron-mas- 
ters of Middlesborough, whose business of course is very much 
affected by the rates for transporting ore, coal and manufac- 
tured iron, protested against this increase and held a public 
meeting. At this some interesting statements were made, one 
being that one establishment pays near a million dollars yearly 
to the Northeastern Railway Company, and another that a rail- 
maker offered the company for its old rails more than it 
had given him for them when they were new! The freighters 
resolved that it was desirable to form an association for their 
mutual protection in the matter of rates and fares, and there 
was talk of organizing a now railroad company. ‘The fact 
being that the iron men and coal men, who. are the chief ship- 
pers by the Northeastern, are now making enormous profits, 
the railroad company doubtless feels that it should share in 
the general prosperity, and not simply hold its own. 








Tae Great Western Ramway or Canapa has published its 
report for the first half-year of 1872, an abstract of which we 
publish elsewhere. The progress made is very satisfactory, 
there beingjan increase of nearly one-fifth in receipts, which on 
ihe main line were at the rate of more than $10,000 per mile for 
the half-year. The proportion of expenses to earnings has in- 
creased slightly, being 59.82 per cent. this year against 58.46 
per cent. in 1871. The receipts from all branches of traffic have 
increased, that from passengers being 22} per cent., and that 
from freight nearly 19 per cent. The road, indeed, has now 
nearly all the traffic it can carry over a single track ; but the 
new Canada Air Line will give it two lines for most ofits length, 
which can be made to work together. Meanwhile the road is 
in admirable condition ; large additions have been and are be- 
ing made to its equipment ; the Air Line is progressing favor- 
ably towards Buffalo, and the local as well as the through traf- 
fic grows handsomely. 





"| Tax Camsrta Inon Works, which lost its rolling mill by fire 
on Saturday, October 12, had it in operation again the following 
Wednesday! In fact, the damage was greatly exaggerated in 
the telegram, and was but $40,000 instead of $400,000. The 
workmen immediately devoted themselves to the erection of 
sheds, tools were forwarded from Philadelphia and elsewhere, 
and, the heavy machinery not having been disabled, everything 
was in order for work in short order. 








THe Priok oF Ion, at least in England, seems to have 
reached its maximum, and our English exchanges of the 5th 
note that during the previous week there had been a notable 
tendency to lower prices, extending in the case of bars of cer- 








tain manufacturers. to two pounds per ton—more than 10 per 
cent. We find prices of American rails quoted at $824 and $85, 
which were lately firm at $90. The advance has been so great 
as seriously to disturb all calculations for new railroads and 
expenses of working and maintenance; and as hitherto there 
seemed little prospect of any limit to the advance, the news of 
a halt which is likely to be permanent, even without a recession, 
will be welcomed by buyers and contractors. 


Tasmanta (better known as Van Dieman’s Land) has one 
railroad, and this was recently abandoned by the proprietors 
through inability to make working expenses. We believe there 
have been very few such instances in the history of railroads, 
and it indicates that the road is whore there is either scarcely 
any demand for transportation, or other means of carriage 


exist over which the railroad does not have much advantage. 





Chicago Railroad Viaducts. 





Atarecent meeting of the Railroad Committee of the Chi- 
cago Common Council, Mr. J. M. Walker, President, and Mr. 
Robert Harris, Superintendent of the Chicago, Burlington & 


Quincy Railroad, and Mr. John Newell, President of the Illinois 


Central Railroad Company, were present and took part in a dis- 
cussion of the interference of street and railroad traflic on the 
line of the former road across the South Division. The follow- 
ing report of the meeting is from the Chicago Tribune: 

The first thing taken up was in relation to viaducts and the 
use of horse power on Sixteenth street. Mr. Woodman asked 
Mr. Walker, of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy road, what he 
would like to do on behalf of his road. 

That gentleman said that so far as using horse power was 
concerned, the railroads could not afford it. If they could, 
business people ind the community could not afford it. It was 
impracticable—it could not be done ard do the business. If 
the roads took all the streets and all the day they could not do 
it even now. Generally a car took four horses. They could 
not get horses enough to move the cars of the passenger trains 
alone. Five hundred freight cars were also passing. The rail- 
roads were more important to the city than anything else. They 
must do their business promptly. Goods and passengers 
must not be delayed. There were suburban towns whose 
people must get in and leave promptly, and not 
spend an hour and a half in going to the city limits. 
The road ran six special suburban trains, and _ they 
must be given up if they went to horse-power. Nor did he 
think the passage of the streets of so much consequence. It 
was dangerous, but the delay was not much to complain of. 
But for the roads there would have been no Chicago, and a 
thousand delays were better than no roads. His associates 
had brought a hundred million to build their road, and the re- 
sult was the city. Would they now destroy that traffic? They 
had better increase the facilities, and offer inducements for 
people to come here. No man present had been delayed over 
three minutes at any crossing. There was a thousand times 
more delay at the bridges. They could not have a railroad 
system without evils, but would they therefore give up roads? 
The road came in many yearsago. We got the right of way 
through what was then an open field. All who came to live 
here after then knew the road was there for all time by legis- 
lative enactment. 

Mr. Tuley stated the grant across the city was to the Lllinois 
Central. 

Mr. Walker thought if one row! had the grant all had. In 
reply to the Mayor, he did not dispute the right of the Council 
to pass the order relative to horse power. 

Ald. Clark said the people would be satisfied if the Indiana 
avenue engine house were removed, the coal and lime tracks 
were taken up, lumber cars not brought over to the South Side, 
and freight trains not made up there. If the road would do 
that they would waive the viaduct question for the time. 

Mr. Walker did not intend to argue the powers of the Coun- 
cil. He wanted to point out the impolicy of such an ordinance. 
If passed, they should build from Aurora to Joliet and pass by 
Chicago. They could dispense with the engine house, substan- 
tially, by so arranging as to keep the engines off Michigan ave- 
nue. Orders had been given to stop letting off steam there so 
as to frighten horses. 

The Mayor complained of whistling. 

Mr. Walker said the Legistature required the whistle sounded 
or a bellrung. 

The Mayor preferred the bell. He was wakened from a sound 
sleep every night. 

Mr. Walker said the second point could be satisfactorily ar- 
ranged. It was their desire to accomodate the people. Trains 
were limited to twenty cars now. They might be limited to ten, 
which would not cover more than one street. The point 
would be considered. As for viaducts, he had not consulted 
other roads, but the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and Michi- 
gan Central would do ail that was necessary on their own 
lands, the city tobuild the approach. Viaductshe thought the 
only thing, and that they were unobjectionable. The track 
could be lowered eight or nine feet. About sixteen feet and a 
half were required tor a train. 

The Mayor suggested that they have special engines, with 
lower smoke-stacks. ' 

Mr. Walker said the Pullman cars were fourtcen feet, and 
they had brakemen on freight cars. They must have sixteen 
aud a half feet. The approach at the viaducts would hardly be 
perceptible, and was no disadvantage. It was the purpose of 
the company, in time, to put viaducts over all their streets. 

Mr. Neweil, of the Illinois Central, ‘said his company had for 
ears been ready for viaducts. Nearly all the lumber shipped 
y the Central came from the West Side, and cars had to be 

sent across the city. They could not getit by the Stock Yard 
track, for it would take six days, and stop shipments, Owners 


of lumber yards would like to be consulted about it. 
The number of cars in a train might be limited 
to ten, but it would be an _ expense, doubling 
the number of engines and men, and absorbing 


profits. There were times when a, train had to stop, but it 
would be practicable to so arrange matters as not to block a 
street. The western lumber trade of the road could be done 
on the West Side. The road was willing to join in anything to 
relieve ditiiculties, but they preferred viaducts, which removed 
the difficulty for all time. 1t was not practicable to tunnel the 
river, since they had to go down thirty-six feet, and they could 
not drop their grade so much on the South Side,and West Side 
lumber cars would have to switch back a long distance. If they 
had viaducts they would have to raise the grade nine feet at 
Wabash, and ten at State. That sunk the track to one foot 
above extreme high water in the lake. “The roads would pay 
for the abutments and the superstructure. The sidewalks 
the city would have to build. If viaducts were needed 
over alleys, they would build them also. The Clark street via- 
duct would have to be four feet higher. The tracks of the 
Michigan Southern road could be lowered four feet. The re- 
moval of the sewers would not aid them. They were governed 
by high water. So long as the Rock Island was on Clark street 
they would build no viaduct there. Whether the Northwestern 
was willing to spend any money on the viaducts he doubted, 
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but the other roads were three-quarter owners. He agreed 
with Mr. Walker that viaducts alone could settle the matter. 
The railroad and city engineers had agreed upon that point. 
The road was in no hurry to build the viaducts, but was ready 
to do it when the city said so. ’ ‘ 

Mr. Harris, of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy road, said 
that by making up trains of a few cars they could stop the ob- 
atruction of streets. If they could keep cars in motion it was 
better to have one train of twenty that two of ten. All wanted 
to have the delay as brief as possible. _ : 

Mr. Walker never knew of any team being frightened at the 
Halstead street viaduct, and Mr. Woodman had seen no such 
instances at Adams street. Mr. Walker said viaducts were uni- 
versal in Europe, and did not scare horses. A little siding 
would remove all trouble. i ; 

Mr. Newell said their idea was to make a bridge of iron 
beams with a Nicolson pavement on that. ; 

Mr. Woodman stated that no member of the committee had 
thought of requiring horse power. 














The Fairlie Engine in an Accident. 





The following is extracted from a letter to Mr. Fairlie from 
Mr. Edmund Wragge, C. E., Chief Engineer to the Toronto, 
Grey & Bruce, and Toronto & Nipissing railways of Canada, 3it. 
6in. gauge, on which two Fairlie engines have been at work 
some time : - . 

‘“* Thinking you may like to hear how the Fairlie engines sent 
out to this company and to the Toronto & Nipissing Railway 
Company are doing, and what satisfaction they are giving, i 
send you a few particulars. We have been running the engines 
on both railways now since the beginning of last April, and 
they have done very well, both as regards the loads they haul 
and the repairs neededin work. The engines pass round our 
curves admirably and are very easy on the track: they run so 
smoothly that our men are apt to runthem rather too fast for 
economical working, but I am trying to put a stop to this. 

““The Toronto & Nipissing ongine has had a most severe test 
as regards her strength. Owing to carelessness on the part of 
the section men a rail was up on a bridge without the flag be- 
ing far enough away, and the engine ran oi, broke through the 
bridge, and fell down on her side, a depth of about 12 feet, and 
nearly the whole train piled on the top of her. The only parts 
damaged were—the cab smashed to atoms, two tanks very bad- 
ly damaged by bridge timbers running into them, and the slide 
bars of the upper side engine bent by cars falling on her, 
None ot the parts commonly said to be weak in your engines 
suffered in the least ; the ball and socket joints were as good 
and light after the accident as before; the centre and radial 
steel castings remained uninjured, and everything else quite 
sound and good. I righted the engine where she lay, laid a 
track under her, and pulled her up a gradient of 1 in 4 with the 
Fairlie engine of the Toronto, Grey & Bruce Railway without 
having to jerk at all, merely taking about 6 inches of slack cach 
time, as I kept the engine blocked ali the way in case of any ac- 
cident to the tackle, and only hauled her about 2 feet at a time. 

‘“‘The only point 1 want to try now is how these engines be- 
have with a snow-plow, whether the shock in running into a 
snow bank will affect the center pin or radial casting. I pre- 
sume they have been used jor this purpose in Russia. I have 
been thinking if I could in any way divide the shock between 
the truck and the boiler, instead of fixing the snow-plow only 
on the truck, and take the strain off the connexions. I think I 
can devise some means of doing this. ; 

“ Altogether I am very pleased with these engines, so far as I 
have seen them working in summer, and if their character is 
upheld in their winter working, as I expect it will be, Ishall be 
giad to recommend further orders for them. With this view I 
should be glad if you could send me a photograph of a passen- 
ger engine suitable for 3tt. Gin. gauge. My own idea is that 
four-wheeled trucks should be used for passenger engines, 
which have never so heavy a load to haul.” 


‘General Railroad Mews. 





CHICAGO RAILROAD NEWS. 





Ohicagd, Burlington & Quincy. 

The Railroad Committee of the Commen Council has been 
conferring with this aseen nd aud is reported to have agreed 
upon a report recommending that viaducts be constructed over 
the tracks of this railroad at Clark and State street, Wabash 
and Michigan avenues, the tracks to be sunk so that the 
viaducts shall be not more than six feet in the clear above the 
street grade. This improvement, or some improvement that 
will do away with the grade crossings on these busy streets, 
has long been needed, and will be needed more and more, as 
the traftic of the street and of the railroad increases constantly 
ani rapidly. The grade crossings are a great injury to thu 
traffic of the road, and have especially an unfavorable effect on 
its suburban traffic. If once all grade crossings in the city 
could be removed, there would be no limit to the speed with 
which trains might run for the four or five miles which must 
be passed but slowly, and may cause considerable irregularities 
in time, to say nothing of danger. These four crossings are 
the most frequented ones and most likely to cause delay. ‘The 
company will be much benefited by a change. It long ago 
proposed the constraction of viaducts and the sinking of the 
tracks as far as practicable ; but there has been, and probably 
is still, a bitter opposition to the construction of a viaduct on 
the fashionable avenues, as likely to injure their appearance. 
We believe that the plans heretofore have contemplated a 
higher viaduct, however. There are difficulties connected with 
sinking the track beyond a certain distance which can hardly 
be overcome, 

Another complication is made by the railroad tracks that are 
crossed on and near Clark ‘street. If the Burlington tracks aro 
sunk, the cross tracks (those of the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern and Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific) must be raised 
or sunk also; so these companies will have something to say 
on the subject. 


The Burlington Consolidation. 


A good. deal of interest is manifested among the railroad 


} men of this aity on the subject of the cousoiidation of tie 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the Burlington & Missouri 
River railroads. As the time approaches when the union of 
the roads will probably take place, the interest grows. The 
consolidation cannot prove otherwise than beneficial to Chi- 
cago, since it will place in the hands of one company another 
through line of road between it and Omaha, and in the hands 
of the officers of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy road its 
management cannot fail to be satisfactcry to the public. 


Ohanges in General Offices. 

Several of the more important railroad companies of the city 
will shortly remove to more commodious and permanent quar- 
ters. The general offices of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Company will soon be removed to the northeast corner of Ran- 
dolph street and Michigan avenue; the Michigan Central gen- 
eral offices will, within two or three wecks, be again at their 
old place, near the head of South Water street; the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern and the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific general offices will probably not be removed to the 
great new depot building before about the first of January. The 
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delays caused by the strikes of workmen have postponed the 
completion of this building beyond the time when it was 
originally expected that it could be finished. The walls are 
all comple and the greater share of the rafters and trusses 
which are destined to sustain the roof. 

QOhanges of Time. 

Nearly all the great trunk lines will adopt their winter time- 
tables on Monday next, October 28. The time of arrival and 
departure of trains here will be but little varied from the sum- 
mer time-tables, the general change being the departure and 
arrival of trains about half an hour later each day. Trains on 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern will arrive at 9 a. m., in- 
stead of 9:30, aud depart at 8 a. m., instead of 7:30, as hereto- 
fore. On the Michigan Central road the regular express train 
will hegre at 9 a. m., instead of 9:30, and arrive at 8, instead 
of 8:30. 


Lake Shors & Michigan Southern. 

The business on this roadis constantly increasing. Thecom- 
pany could use hundreds of extra cars if they could be ob- 
tained. The President of the Ohio & Mississiopi Railroad Com- 
peas: has been out to Salt Lake City with the directors’ car be- 

onging to this company, returning last week. 
Ohicago & Northwestern. 

This company is pushing the building of new road in ail direc- 
tions with remarkable energy. The Marquette connection is 
now in charge of the company directly, the contractor having 
failed to carry out his contract. The new line from Milwaukee 
to Fond du Lac is also being pushed forward with great rapidity, 
and is to be all og mee by the 15th of December. The We 
nona & St. Peter Railroad is going forward at the rate of two 
miles per day, and a spur is in progress from the Galena 
Division, southward to Batavia, in Tlisoie. The Madison Ex- 
tension is hindered by the slow progress of the work on the 
bee but is proceeding as rapidly as these circumstancs will 
permit. 


Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


An example of urexampled celerity in building is now in 
i agg in this city. A block of ground bounded by Hiulsted, 

nion, Wayman and Carroll streets is having the old wooden 
buildings that have stood upon it for years removed or pulled 
down, and the foundations are now being put down fora large 
freight house for the Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad Company. 
The building is to be 420 feet in length by 70 in width, onl will 
extendfrom Union to Halsted streets, having its south front 
along Wayman street, The foundation is of massive stone, the 
walls of brick with iron trusses and slate roof. The stone work 
is all to be completed this week. Messrs. Earnshaw & Gobel 
are the contractors for this work. 


New Freight Depot. 


The ground bounded by Sangamon, Carroll, Halsted 
and Kinzie streets is to be cleared of its old buildings 
pees to the construction thereupon of large freight 

uildings for the Chicago, Danville & Vincennes, the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, and the Milwaukee & St. Paul 
railroads. There is some talk, too, of building on the ground a 
large union passenger depot next season, though the project 
has not yet assumed definite shape. 


PERSONAL. 





—The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company has voted to set 
aside $5,000 of its 6 per cent. stock for the benefit of the family 
of Mr. William Prescott Smith, its late Master of Transporta- 
tion. Friends of Mr. Smith in Baltimore have opened a sub- 
scription for a monument to his memory. It was begun at a 
public meeting with an anonymous subscription of $1,000, to 
which $165 was added in the course of the evening. 


—Among the elected delegates to the convention which is to 
make a new constitution for Pennsylvania are Mr. Franklin B. 
Gowen, President of the Philadelphia & Reading Company ; 
Mr. James Boyd, an attorney for the same company ; Mr. Wil- 
lian Darlington, for many years one of the counsel for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company; Mr. J. Gillingham Fell, 
a director of the North Pennsylvania, and other railroad men. 

—Mr. Charles Baines, for thirteen years Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Detroit & Milwaukee Railroad, has resigned that 
position. . 

—Mr. D. W. Parker, Superintendent of the Iowa Division of 
the Illinois Central Railroad, is about to remove his residence 
from Waterloo, lowa, to Dubuque. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





—Mir. T. J. Conely has been appointed Superintendent of the 
Detroit, Lansing & Lake Michigan Railroad. Mr. Qonely was 
tormerly Superintendent of the Eastern Division of the Michi- 
gan Air Line road. 

—Mr. J. B. Foley has been appointed General Ticket Agent 
of the Fort Wayne, Jackson & Saginaw Railroad, in place of 
Robert Rillie, resigned. Mr. Foley has been for some time 
agent for the company at Jonesville. 

—Major J. W. Durrow, lately one of the engineers of the 
Kansas Central road, has been appointed Chief Engineer of 
the Kansas & Nebraska Railroad. His headquarters will be at 
Junction City, Kansas. 

—At the annual meeting of the St. Joseph & Denver City 
Railroad Company, on October 8, the following board of direct- 
ors was elected: D, M. Steele, St. Joseph, Mo. ; E. N. Morrill, 
Hiawatha, Kansas; Charles G. Scrafford, Seneca, Kansas; 
Frank Schmidt, Marysville, Kansas; R. W. Donnell, St. Jo- 
seph; H. H. Butterworth, Horace Leland, A. H. Jackson, Au- 

“gust Prentice, ‘Thompson Pinckney, Francis A. Coffin, H. C. 
‘’anner and J. H. Haar, New York. Of these Messrs. Butter- 
worth, Leland, Jackson, Coffin and Haar are new directors, 
the remaining members of the board being re-elected and 
comprising all the old board with the exception of A. Beatie. 

—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Annapolis 
& Elk Ridge Railroad Company, held at Annapolis, Md., Octo- 
ber 14, the following directors were chosen for the ensuin 
year: F. L. Bareda, of New York; Thomas J. Iylehart and 
Colonel George 8. Marsh, of Anne Arundel County ; Isaac Solo- 
mon, of Solomon’s Island, Calvert County ; General George H. 
Steuart, of Baltimore, and John J. Butler, of Annapolis, Md, 
The State Directors are: Hon. John Thomson Mason, Aug. 
Gassaway, Esq., and James J. Waddell; This is an entirely 
new board, no member of the old board being revelected. 

—At the annual meeting of the Western land Rail- 
road Company, held at Baltimore, October 16,%J. K. Long- 
well, of Westminster, Md.; G. W. Harris, of Hagerstown, 
Md.; John Welty, of Smithsburg, Md.; Isaac Motter, of Williams- 
port, Md., and Joshua Biggs, of Rocky Ridge, Md., were re- 
elected directors on behalf of the stockholders. 

—Mr. Thomas F. Withrow, of Des Moines, Iowa, has been a; 
pointed General Solicitor of the Chicago, Tock Island & Pacific 
Railroad Company, and will take up his residence in Chicago. 

—The officers of the “Locomotive Builders’ Asssociation,” 
whose constitution we published last week, are: i 


Charles T. Parry, Baldwin Locomotive Works. er nk 
First Vice-President, H. G. Brooks, Brooks’ Locomotive orks, 


Dunkirk, N. Y¥.; Second Vice- nt, H. L. Leach, Hinkley & 


Williams Locomotive Works, Boston ; Secretary and Treasurer, | 
Jobn EY Danforth Locomotive and Machine Company, Pat- | 
erson, N. 

—Walter H. Barnes, formerly of Worcester, has been ap- | 
inted to the assistant su tendency of the Boston & Al- 

any Railroad made vacant by the resignation of Abram Firth. 

—The annual meeting of the stockholders. of the Western 
Union Te! ph Company was held at the office of the com- 
pany, 145 way, New York, October 9. The number of 
shares voted on was 273,116, and the following gentlemen were | 
unanimously re-elected as directors for 1 73: William | 
Orton, James H. Banker, Horace F. Clark, Alonzo B. Cornell, 
Harrison Durkee, Augustus W. Greenleaf, Edwin D. Morgan, | 
O. H. Palmer, Augustus Schell, John Stewart, E. B. Wesley, 
Hugh Allan, Nathan A. Baldwin, Willlam D. Bishop, Ezra Cor- 
nell, William E. Dodge, Sheppard Gandy, Norvin Green, John 
A. Griswold, Wilson G. Hunt, George Jones, C. Livingston, E. 
8. Sanford, Hiram Sibley, Z. G. Simmons, Moses Taylor, 
Daniel Torrance, George Walker, Stillman Witt. At a meeting 
of the board held October 10, the following officers were chosen 
for the ensuing year: President, William Orton ; Vice-Presi- 
dents, A. B. Cornell, O. H. Palmer, Augustus Schell, George 
H. Mumford. 

—Thomas D. Lovett, formerly Engineer of the Ohio & Mis- 
ome Railroad, has been tendered the position of Consult- 
ing Engineer of the Cincinnati Southern Railroad. 


—F. J. Witcher has been appointed Traveling Agent of the 
Atchison & Nebraska Railroad. 


—W. F. Rectgy, heretofore Superintendent of the Mississippi 
Valley & Western Railway, has been made Auditor aed Cashier, 
fo . W. Whipple has been appointed Superintendent in his 
place. 

—Mr. William Bliss has been appointed General Manager of 
the Boston & Albany Rai 5 e Boston Advertiser says of 
this appointment: ‘* The duties of 
of the tou & Albany Railr 
which on some other roads fall to the Vice-President, rather 
than the duties of Superintendent, as at firet reported, Mr. C. 
O. Russell, of Springtield, is to remain the General Superin- 
tendent in addition to having charge of the Springfield Di- 
vision.” 





TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. . 








—The earnings of the Erie Railway for the week ending Octo- 
ber 15 were : 1872, $410,295; 1871, $407,004; increase, $3,291, 
or 0} percent. The earnings for the 28 weeks from April 1 to 
October 15 were : 1872, $10,331,981 ; 1871, $10,319,825, increase, 
$12,156, or 0} per cent. 

—The earnings of the Great Western Railway of Canada for 
the week ending September 27 were : 1872, £30,968 ; 1871, £23,- 
577 ; increase, £7,391, or 31} per cent. 

—The earnings of the Grand Trunk Railway for the week 
ending September 28 were : 1872, £42,100; 1871, £41,100; in- 
crease, £1,000, or 24 per cent. 


—The earnings of the Kansas Pacific Railway for the first | 


week in October were: from passengers, $27,728.15; 
freight, $60,709.46 ; mails, $2,055.31 ; total, $90,492.92. Of this 
amount, $2,242.20 was for transportation of troops, mails and 
government freight. 

—The earnings of the St. Louis & Southeastern Railway (con- 
solidated) for the first week in October were $29,100. This is 
oa increase of $6,792 over the corresponding week in Septem- 

r. 

—The receipts of wheat at St. Louis, by rail, for the week 
ending September 21 were : by Missouri Pacific, 3,503 bushels ; 
Atlantic & Pacific, 12,117 ; St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern, 
4,617 ; St. Louis & Iron Mountain, 8,600 ; Rockford, Rock Island 
& St. Louis, 6,470 ; Toledo, Wabash & Western, 17, 510: Chica- 
go & Alton, 10,850 ; St. Louis, Vandalia, Terre Haute & Indian- 
apolis, 54,153; Ohio & Leg § 19,950; St. Louis, Belleville 
& Southern Illinois, 8,060; St. mis & Southeastern, 39,994 ; 
total, 185,824 bushels. In the same week, 29,308 bushels of 
wheat were received by boat from the u Missouri, 22,977 
from the lower Missouri, 5,141 from the Missouri and 7,182 from 


the Illinois River, making in all 64,608 bushels received by river. | 


It is noticeable that less than one-sixth of the entire amount 
came from the west of the Mississippi by rail. 


—The earnings of the St. Louis & Southeastern Railway 
(consolidated) for the second week of October were $28,100, 
being an increase of $6,706 over the same week in September. 


—On the 10th a train of 23 cars all loaded with tea passed 
over the Coivage & Northwestern Railway on its way from San 
Francisco to Chicago. 

—The earnings of the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad for the 
month of September were: 1872, $97,366; 1871, $112,726; de- 
crease, $15,360, or 13 per cent. 


—The earnings of the Pacific Railroad of Missouri for the 
month of September were : 1872, $317,410; 1871, $364,128 ; de- 
crease, $46,718, or 123 per cent. 

The earnings of the Great Western Railway of Canada for the 
week endmg October 4 were.: 1872, £25,088 ; 1871, £23,559; in- 
crease, £1,529, or 6} per cent. 

—The earnings of the Grand Trunk Railway for the week 
ending October 5 were : 1872, £41,700 ; 1871, £38,800; increase, 
£2,900, or 74 per cent. 

—The earnings of the Northern Railway of Canada for the 
ten weeks from July 1 to September 7 were: 1872, £44,789; 
1871, £34,834 ; increase, £9,955, or 28§ per cent. 

—The San Francisco Bullelin gives the following statement 
of the freight shipped from San Francisco to the Atlantic 
States, per Pacifle Railroad, for the first nine months of the 





year: 
Base bullion, Ibs........ 17,450; Leather, Sea bn one Sas a 905,120 
BOIOOF 2.00 cccccs gods. ods 0,128) Merchandise............ 7,895,606 
Case goods.............. SE te 00605 coke 2 0dqce 21,990 
a og ARES Og PRS 26,670) Peanuts................. 44,168 
NG wicca ensieilin DG tacieie 1,329,270; Quickeilver.............. 80,190 
REO ee ths iae s) -ovbows seve 19,496 
Oe ee 105 977) Seal ekins.............. 501.248 
er are 4,17 WO hg. 0!) bess bed te dow 638,143 
Ss er 1 14,409; Tea ey ererras >.» 8,442,961 
DS dna «pubis squbielinting 2,164; Whalebone.... ......... 14,311 
Sia op<scebeuuale 82.920) Wine .................- 2,199,458 
SEE: 22.0 onse 20 kethacnai 27,957| Wool, domestic......... 12,966 793 
SRG: 50. aeedpches oaks 24,076| Wool, Australian....... 1,648,158 
Deteh ys iil sk i side. A pwebbbeies wi sbcbtiselbets 43,793,754 


ont is a total of something like 2,200 car loads—nearly ten a 
y: 


—The earnings of the Erie Railway for the week ending Octo- 
ber 7 were : 1872, $413,183; 1871, $407,004 ; increase, $6,179, or 
it r cent. The earnings from April 1 to October 7 were : 
1 = $9,921,686 ; 1871, $9,912,821; increase, $8,865, or 0.7, per 
cent. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


—It is said that the boys who sell cigars on the cars will have 
to look out for the new instructions from Washington. It has 








decided to allow them to sell only from 
as 


properly-siam 
packages, under a special tax-receipt as dealers, ‘ue akles 


| prevent boys getting upon 


| European & North 


the new General Manager | 
ilroad are to be analogous to those | 


must also be made exclusively in the smoking-car, and the tax- 
receipts must state the route over which the dealer travels and 
the number of the car. 

—A boy stole a ride on one of the New York & New Haven 
freight cars in New York, fell off and sustained injuries which 
caused him to lose his leg. Thereupon the company was sued 
for $25,000 damages, it being argued that the company should 
eir cars. The Superior Court dis- 
missed the complaint : boys must pay for their own legs if they 


| lose them while stealing rides. 


—Eli Hanson has just received $4,000 at Bangor from the 
merican Railway Company for an assault 
committed upon him by a brakeman in the —w of the com- 
pany. Hanson was accompanied by a dog which the brakeman 
attempted to remove from the car, in accordance with the 
— of the road, but was resisted by Hanson, which caused the 
assault. ; 


—There was recently a collision on the Erie Railway by which 
the engineman and fireman on one of the locomotives were 
killed. Their widows brought suit for damages, and the plea 
of negligence is given as foliows : 

“It was claimed that the accident which caused the death of 
Chapman and Chasselette occurred through the negligence ot 
the train dispatcher at Buffalo, in telegraphing two trains to 
pass each other. The telegrapher, it was claimed, was intoxi- 
cated at the time, and that the defendant had sufficient notice 
that his habits were bad. The further question was presented 
and argued at length as to whether the system of running 
trains by telegraph, for convenience of businessas was shown 
in this case, is not, in itself, negligence.” 

The verdict in the first case was, for the plaintiff, $5,753.47, 

| and in the second case for the plaintiff, $5,756.49, the trial be- 
| ing before the Circuit Court in Buffalo. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 





Refrigerating Passenger Cars. . 

A Calcutta paper is credited with the following description of 
a process of cooling cars said to have been adopted on two 
coaches in which the Viceroy and staff were carried from Cal- 
cutta : 

“Under the floor of the car there is an air chamber, with 
ventilators at each end for collecting the air in the direction in 
which the train proceeds. Above these air chambers there are 

| four layers of khuskhus mats, with spaces for air left between 
| them, through which a current passes into the interior of the 
car. The ‘tatties’ are watered by means of a peculiarly-con- 
structed bucket, which is replenished by a small pipe from a 
tank, which, when once filled, will not be exhausted before six 
hours. The bucket is so adjusted as to tilt over at intervals of 
a quarter of an hour, and to discharge its contents into two pipes 
that run through the center of the car floor. These pipes have 
long slits cut in them, through which the water is dispersed 
over shallow perforated tin trays placed over the kbuskhus 
mats, upon which the water falls in the form of rain. Perfect 
ventilation, which has hitherto always been the stumbling 
block in similar enterprises, is effected in this case by the win- 
dows, which open outward, and are secured at a lateral angle of 
about 30 deg. The outer heated air, coming in contact with 
the window, strikes off from it, and, without raising,an actual 
draft, creates a current, which draws out the cool air inside the 
car by the windows. These windows are so constructed that 
every alternate window opens in one direction, so that while one 
set of windows is opened while a train proceeds in one direc- 
tion, the other set may be used while the train proceeds the 
other way. In addition to the above arrangements there is a 
seif-acting ventilator in the roof, which is nothing more than a 
shutter working on a central pivot, which is kept open in the 
direction in which the train moves. These windows and venti- 
lators entirely exclude the entrance of the external air, and no 
air isadmitted into the interior of the car which does not first 
pass through the cool air spaces in the flooring, which, bemg 
necessarily free from dust, insures comfort and cleanliness in 
the interior.” 


Uniform Railroad Signals. 

Mr. H. Orr writes as follows to the Uniled Slates Railroad and 
Mining Register : 

“The disagreement of systems of signals, for botlieye and 
ear, adopted by the various railroads, is worthy of attention. 
| Some six years ago the Committee on Science and the Artr of 

the Franklin Institute examined the subject, and sketched a 
code of signals covering all the exigencies of this important 
service, and sent a memorial to Congress asking for the proper 
legislation in the case. Thus far no effective action has re- 
sulted, although the noed of it increases every day. I copy 
below from an original document the system suggested by the 
committee above named : 

“© Whistle signals: Down brakes, too sounds of whistle. 
Up brakes, one sound of whistle. To back or slacken speed, 
three sounds of whistle. For cattle, crossings, curves and sta- 
tions, one long sound of whistle. To call in flagmen or crew, 
one long sound of whistle. For employees to go to assist- 
ance of train, three long sounds of whistle. Bell signals, 
the same, except that to start, the bell is not struck but runy. 

‘-* Workingmen’s signals to train: To stop, both arms are held 
at right angles with the body. To slop, when any person 
is making violent motions to train, both arms held at right 
angles with the body. ‘To start, one arm at right angles with 
the body. 

“ *Plags: Danger, red; caution, blue; all right, white. Er- 
tra train, following on same schedule, tivo red flags on engine. 
Extra train, following, but to keep away from all regular ones, 
two blue flags on engine. Signal on rear car to enable engineers 
to see if all cars are coupled, tiro red flags. 

“** Lamps: Danger, red; caution, blue ; all right, white. Flag 
station, red. Stop, red. Lamps on rear cars to sce if cars are 
all coupled, two red. Extra train, following on same sched- 
ule, two red cn engine. Extra train, following on same 
schedule, but to keep away from all regular ones, two blue on 
engine. Detonating signals, or torpedoes, to be used for special 
danger.’ 

“The above code is the result of much thought, after care- 
ful examination of the signal systems in use on the chief 
railroads of the United States. It will at least fornish a basis 
for a complete one, to be defined and enforced by national 
statute.” 


Ohio Falls Oar Works. 

The following description of these works is given ina report 
of the Louisville Exposition, published in the Louisville 
Courier-Journal : 

“There is nothing more conspicuous or wonderful than the 

| model representation of the grounds and buildings of the Ohio 
Falls Car Works of Jeffersonville, Indiana, which are said to 
be the largest works of the kind in the world. From the fact 
that the works were completely destroyed by fire in March 
last, since which time, of course, they have not been in opera- 
tion, the company could not place specimens of their work on 
| exhibition. They would probably have had difficulty in ob- 
| taining space sufficient to exhibit a number of cars, if they had 
been fortunate in having a few —- on hand. It was im- 
portant to them, however, that they should make some kind of 
a show of their great enterprise, and they luckily hit upon the 


plan of pone & miniature representation of their 
works, which they placed upon a hu platform 
between and a little below the in the north end of the 


| building, a position in which the works can be seen to advan; 
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tage and reached from the upper floor. The platform is an 
clegant piece of workmanship, having been gotten up regardless 
of cost and containing many kinds of wood, including ash, black 
walnut, butternut,amboine,Canada walnut,cherry, pine, linnand 
popiar. Over the platform there is suspended a beautiful ban- 
ner bearing the following inscription: *Obio Falls Car Works, 
Jeffersonville, Indiana, organized June, 1864 ; destroyed by fire 
March 20, 1872; rebuilt 1872. eg W. Sprague, President ; 
William Crichton, Secretary and ‘Treasurer. Directors—D. 
Ricketts, M. L. Belknap, J. L. Smyser, J. W. Sprague, S. A. 
Hartwell. Cash capital, $500,000 ; twenty-six acres of ground ; 
five and a half acres under roof; three and a half miles of track 
in yard; capacity, twelve freight cars per day; one hundred 
passenger cars per year; H. Walters, architect, Louisville, Ky.’ 
The model represents thirty-two distinct buildinge, and there 
is not a more meritorious exhibition in the building.” 


Bridge Test in Providence. 

On the 8th inst. au official test was made of a new draw and 
turn-table for the Point-street bridge in Providence, R. I., re- 
cehtly completed by Charles Macdonald, of New York, the con- 
tractor. The draw was loaded by driving on it two wagons 
abreast, each loaded with 10 tons of gravel and drawn by four 
large horses, the whole weighing about 30 tons. This caused a 
detiection of fivé-eighths of an inch. The draw is of wrought- 
iron, 250 feet long, the openings being each 100 feet. ‘The 
total weight is 250 tons. It, and a new turn-table and locking- 
cear for it, were designed by Charles Macdonald, C. E., of New- 
York, the contractor. It was erected under the supervision of 
Robert Grimes, of Wilmington, Del., as foreman of the work. 


Asbestos Packing. 


Of the use of this material for packing stuffing -boxes oi loco- 
motives the English Mechanic says: ‘*The experiments with 
asbestos‘packing in the stufling-boxes of express locomotives 
have given results of so satisfactory a nature that steps have 
been taken by the patentee to establish a manufactory of the 
‘uew packing in this country, and, accordingly, a company has 
been pene. and asbestos is now the staple of another industry 
in busy Glasgow. It seems probable that the employment of 
asbestos for packing is only the beginuing of an entirely new 
serics of mahufactures ; for though, as mentioned in the article 
referred to, asbestos was made into cloth in ancient times, 
there were, doubtless, difficulties in the manipulation of the 
raw, and defects in the tinished material, which prevented it be- 
coming &n established industry. In the packing-making 
process the crude material is broken up by a machine similar 
in construction to that used in disintegrating the fibres of 
flax and jute. The loose stutfis then placed in a hopper con- 
structed in sectious, where it is compressed and formed into 
ropes by means of thin canvas strips passing through the hop- 
per from bobbins above. ‘These sirips are wound round go as 
to form a kind of coutinuous bag, holding the asbestos to- 
gether as it passes through the forming tube, on emerging 
from which it is overwound with yarn, and is ready foruse. No 
severer test of the adaptability of this material for packing 
stufling-boxes can well be devised than its employment in ex- 

»ress locomotives, where the steam pressure is probably 130 
tb. onthe square inch, and the piston-rod travels through the 
packing at least 20,000 times in an hour. Those who have the 
care of steam engines know that the best packing hitherto 
used will not undergo this treatment long, but after several 
months of daily duty under these conditions the asbestos pack- 
ing has been found as serviceable as ever.” 


Pullman in Paris. 

The Engineer says: ‘‘ Mr. Pullman, the inventor of the palace 
cars, is visiting Paris. He comes over to place several of his 
vehicles on the lines between the French capital and Vienna, 
in time for the International Exposition in the latter city.” 
‘his in itself wouid ba one of the most effective exhibitions 
of American improvements in railroad travel. 


Novel Caboose Oars. 

A set of conductor’s cars has been megs for freight trains 
on the Great Western Railway of Canada. These cars are di- 
vided into two compartments. One smaller than the other, for 
the accommodation of the conductor and his men, is fitted with 
stove, comfortable seats, writing-desk, washstand and locker, 
a brake-wheel perpendicular like a ship’s wheel, in addition to 
the usual platform wheels, so that in bad weather or in an 
emergency brakes can be applied as soon as asked for, The 
compartment is also fitted with projecting side windows, so that 
the occupants command a view front and rear. The lamps that 
light the compartment shine through red glasses in the end of 
the car, thus serving as guard lights. In the larger compart- 
ment one side is fitted with seats for passengers, on the other 
side are lockers, the lids of which are stuffed to serve as 
lounges, 80 that the trainmen have each a locker wherein to se- 
cure his personal effects, and at the journey’s end they can 
make up their beds on the lounges and lay their weary forms to 
xyest—a vast improvemont on the old plan of wandering when 
worn out by fatigue at unearthly hours in search of boardiug- 
houses or hard-board couches or awe bunks. The 
compartment also contains the usual filter, stove and saloon 
accommodations. Under the body of the car is a receptacle for 
au ciliary material. 

A new arrangement of engine lights has been introduced. 
Hach engine head-light shows on a bar tixed across it the num- 
ber of the train, so that parties along the line and in charge of 
trains have no excuse for not knowing what train is passing. 
‘The head-lamps are fitted with red shades, which are applied 
when the engine is running on or blocking the main line, and 
taken off when the engine is on a siding. The drawback to this 
arrangement is that red lights are not visible at so great a dis- 
tance as white ones, 


Michigan Oar Company. 

This company, whose works and yard occupy seven acres of 
land at the corner of Fourth and Larned streets, Detroit, now 
employs 500 hands, and is turning out freight and construction 
cars at the rate of twelve per day. They have purchased a plot 
of 50 acres at the Michigan Central Junction, on which a new 
ear shop and wheel foundry is being erected. 


New Depot at New Haven. 

The Hartford Post says : 

“The new oe of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad at New Haven is to stand in the vicinity of Water and 
Meadow streets and Custom House Square, and work will be 
commenced at once. It is estimated that it will take 125,000 
cabie yards of earth to fill the marsh at the dyke to the proper 
level, and when the arrangements are complete the work will 
yo on at the rate of 1,000 yards aday. Earth will be filled in 
upon the marsh to the depth of six or seven feet, and this, 
when well settled, is expected to bear the tracks during the 
passage of the trains; but piles will be driven under all the 
foundation wails of the building in sufficient numbers to in- 
sure stability. The plan of the building is not yet completed, 
and nothing but a general idea can be given with reference to 
it. It will be 600 feet long, and wide enough to admit of six 
tracks passing through the center, with spacious platforms, 
waiting-parlora, baggeep recess, ticket-offices and the like 
upon the sides. the second story of the building 
will be the rooms of the superintendents and other 
officers of the roads. The main track of the New York road 
will remain as it is, and,with this and ythe other roads the 
arrangement will be to run the freight trains outside of the 
building, and the design in general wili be to do the coupling 
and shifting of cars, as far ag possible, outside of the building, 
keeping it free from the continual pagsing to and fro of en- 








gines and empty cars, and reserving the tracks within exclu- 
sively, if possible, for the regular passenger trains. By this 
means itis expected to remove many of the dangers to which 
passengers and others are exposed in the present depot. The 
new pumaing, too, will be long enough to render accessible all 
the cars of long trains, and it will not be necessary, as is now 
the case, to filla few of the cars and then move ahead two or 
three times to bring the others within reach. 

““The work will be vigorously prosecuted during the winter, 
and Superintendent Reed expresses the opinion that there will 
be very little grass growing in the neignborhood before the 
walls are up, and by the middle of the summer he expects the 
work to be completed. The building will be of brick and stone, 
and under ordinary circumstances fire proof. It will be built by 
the New York, New Haven & and Hartford Railroad, but used 
as a union depot by all roads leading into New Haven, the com- 
panies paying reasonable rent to the builders.” 


Experiments on Lubricators. 

The American Chemist says a very elaborate series of experi- 
ments was recently made in New York to test the relative value 
of different lubricators. The experiments were continued dur- 
ing a period of fourteen months. The following were the gen- 
eral results and inferences : The consumption of oil varies with 
its temperature when applied. Wintersperm oil sustained the 
heaviest pressure, and was taken as the initial comparison for 
all others, and their pane ge of lubricating value determined 
by it. The tests of mineral oils and mixtures of animal and 
fish-oils with them would not sustain an equal pressure with 
the sperm, when equal quantities of the oil were applied, with- 
out rapidly increasing the temperature of the journals, and pro- 
ducing an abrasion of their surfaces. When the pressure on 
the bearings are made equal with winter sperm, it required 
from 100 per cent. to 400 per cent. increase of oil to keep tho 
temperature of the journals below 100 deg. Fahr. Experiments 
were made at various velocities with the same oils. The results 
proved that as the velocity was reduced the pressure could be 
increased, and the relative consumption of oil, applied at equal 
temperatures, was decreased in almost equal ratio. 


Water Tank Indicator. 

An electrician employed by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company has patented an electrical apparatus, which 
iz attached to water tanks to indicate the moraent when the 
tank is full, The instant the water reaches the point estab- 
lished as its limit of height in the tank, a bell begins to ring 
and continues ringing until the water is drawn down or the 
bell switched off. Thus the pumper is informed instantly of 
the time to cease pumping, even though he may be at some 
distance, or the weather dark or foggy. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company have in 
use anumber of tanks, and it is said they bave never once 
failed. A small battery is used, which is kept in the pumper’s 
room, and the cost is said to be liitle more than the ordinary 
float, pole, cte. A company called the “Electric Improvement 
Company,” in Galesburg, Lil., ismanufacturing and relling tie 
apparatus. 


Burning of the Watson Manufacturing Company's Works, 

The works of the Watson Manufacturing Company at Pater- 
son, N. J., took fireon the night of October 3, trom some un- 
explained cause, and, owing principally to an insufficient oo 
ply of water, nearly all the shops were destroyed, the black- 
smith shop and pattern storehouse being the only buildings 
saved. The losstis estimated at $75,000, on which there was 
$85,000 insurance. The company employed about 400 men and 
at the time of the fire had a large number of orders on hand 
both for iron and combination bridges. The shops are to be 
re-built at once, work having been already commenced, and in 
the meantime there will be very little delay in filling their or- 
ders, as several buildings have been rented and some tempo- 
rary wooden buildings erected. 


Burlington & Missouri River Oars, 

The following extract is from a description of the shops of 
this company in the Burlington Hawkeye. The new passenger 
cars are thus described : 

‘*These coaches are forty-five feet in length, and are mounted 
on four-wheel trucks of a new pattern, designed by Mr. George 
Chalender, who has for many years filled the position of Master 
Mechanic of this road. It is so simple in form that it requires 
no skilled labor, and, in case of a break, it can be immediately 
and easily repaired. Another peculiarity of these cars is the 
introduction of an iron plate, running the whole length of the 
car, between the floor and the windows. The old custom of 
wainscoting this space in wood is unsatisfactory, as the wood 
shrinks, leaving cracks through which thin drafts of air strike 
the feet of the passengers. The iron belt which surrounds this 
part of the car is calculated to obviate this difficulty. There is 
no doubt that thege will be the most comfortabte winter cars in 
use. 


* As anillustration of the great labor expended on the finish- 
ing and ornamentation of these cars, we may state that each 
car receives on its outside fifteen coats of paint and varnish. 

“Besides the passenger coaches, the company are building 
several ‘accommodating’ cars to accompany freight trains. 
These are also being constructed in finer style and with greater 
conveniences than heretofore. The freight-car department is 
building fifty new cars. These are being turned out at the rate 
of one each day. ‘These cars are also mounted on a patent 
truck, another invention of the indefatigable George Chalender. 
The average cost of these freight cars is $840. 

“ Another feature of the present fall work is the changing of 
about 75 flat cars into coal carsfor the transportation of coal 
trom the different lowa mines eastward.” 


The Invention of the Steam Whistle. 

A correspondent of the Engineer attributes the invention of 
this instrument to Adrian Stephens, formerly chief mechanic 
at Plymouth Works, then of Dowlais, and now still living, but 

uite aged. It was invented about the year 1835, and was at 
frst applied as a low-water detector. 


The Whistle Nuisance. 

On this subject “F. G, W.” writes to the Amevican Railway 
Times as follows : 

**T notice that thereis now some discussion going on relative 
to the whistle nuisance and its remedy. Where crossings at 
grade are as numerous as they are here in New England, and 
where pe are almost constantly to be seen upon the 
track, I am sure it would be poor policy not to give engineers 
some ready means of sounding a lusty alarm; and I cannot 
conceive of anything more handy or efficient for this purpose 
than the present whistle arrangement. If any one has doubts 
about this matter let him ride a short time with an engineer 
upon the foot-board. 

‘If whistles were toned down to a much lower key, as sug- 
gosted by another correspondent, and their use restricted to a 

ew short soundsin cases of apparent danger, and to the calling 
for the brakes while near thickly settled localities, there would 
be but little occasion for complaint. 

**Tt is the continuous screech of these high-toned whistles 
for half a mile, more or less, — a stretch, that is such an 
egregious annoyance; there can be no necessity for such an 
outrageous noise in any case, and it ought to be suppressed 
like every other nuisance. Four or five lusty toots in close 
succession, of a milder key, would be sufiicient for any exi- 
gency, as far as the whistle is concerned. 

“Tn this connection I would suggest that the throttle valves 
of locomotives be so constructed as to open and close a small 
steam port of sufficient size to sound a small whistle, before 





the peemge to the cylinders begins to open, so that the first 
slight movement of the throttle lever snall sound the whistle, 
and the second movement shall close the whistle port and open 
the ports leading to the cylinders ; then it would be impossible 
to start an engine without previously announcing the fact. I 
would suggest also that instead of the ungainly long pole gates 
that are so frequently used at crossings, two light drop gates 
be employed at each crossing balancing each other, so that 
when one goes up the other comes down ; they might be very 
light and could be operated in one-quarter of the time now re« 
quired to operate the present long horizontal pole gates.” 


Dangers of Underground Railroads. 

The London Daily Telegraph says : 

** A correspondent calls attention—not before it was neces- 
sary—to the perpetual risk of frightful accvident which is run 
on our underground railways. He speaks especially of the 
guards, who perform a hundred acts of perilous acrobatism in 
the course of the day’s work, shutting the open doors and leap- 
ing into the train while it is flying out of the station. He de- 
scribes an instance where death was avoided almost by mira- 
cle, and we suppose that, upon the present breathless neck-or- 
nothing system of ‘‘ conducting,” death in its most awful form 
is the only reformer, who will spare us the constant terror of 
seeing an underground guard crushed into pulp. But we 
would add a word. for the hapless passengers. The incessant 
hurry at these subterranean stations, the nerve-shaking slam- 
ming of every carriage door, the hideous yells of the engines, 
the difficulty of distinguishing one train from another, or of 
getting a coherent answer toa question from the fevered and 
inarticulate ofticials—all these peculiarities, with the oppressive 
atmosphere and spine-convulsing way of putting on the brakes, 
render underground lines as terrible as they are useful. We do 
not ask to breathe, nor to have time to enter and leave the 
trains ; we are all prepared torush, to push, to scramble, and 
to sink breathless into ourseats upon the chance of being right. 
But if the doors were padded, if the guard were spared that 
daring feat of leaping, with his lite in his hand, into the flying 
van, and if the trains hada plain distinctive mark upon some 
spot where it could be seen, we should all be grateful, and 
headaches and palpitations which are carried to the ‘‘ upper 
day” would not be quite so frequent.” 


A Lady Contractor. 


Au exchange says that Mrs. Catharine Strange, of Ottumwa: 
Iowa, has just completed the grading of two miles of railroad 
near that town. This is certainly a new field for the in- 
— of women, and one that has not heretofore been men- 
tioned. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS, 





Baltimore & Potomac. 

The plans for the new depot in Washington have been com- 
pleted. The main building will have a frontage of 140 feet on 
B street with a depth of 95 feet on Sixth street. In the rear 
of this will be an iron building for the accommodation of trains, 
which will be 120 feet wide and 500 feet long. This will be one 
of the finest depots in the country. Proposals have been re- 
ceived for the construction of the foundation, and the contract 
will be awarded in a few days. 


New Haven & Derby. 

The earnings of this road during the past year have exe 
— its expenses by $40,000. The road is about nine miles 
ong. 


New Ulm & Redwood. 


_ Preliminary snrveys are to be made at once fora railroad from 
New Uim, Minn., northwest up the Minnesota River to Rec« 
wood, a distance of about 40 miles. The engineers of the 
Winona & St. Peter road will make the survey. 


Winona & St. Peter. 


Track is being laid at the rate of two miles a day. A’ large 
number of the men who were lately discharged from the St. 
Paul & Pacific road have found employment on the Winona 
& St. Peter and the road will probably be finished sooner than 
was expected. 


Western Maryland. 

At the recent annual meeting of this company in Baltimore, 
the Chief Engineer reported that the construction of the Bal- 
timore Division was progressing satisfactorily and would be 
completed by June, 1873. Work on the Williamsport Division 
has been suspended since the abandonment of the work by the 
contractors. The win, tatng any of the road has been pushed 
forward, five bridges have been renewed and heavy stone abut- 
ments built for three others. One hundred and ninety tons of 
new rails, 15,892 new ties and 13,237 perch of stone ballast have 
been put into the track. Tho Superintendent reported that 
the equipment has been increased during the year three loco- 
motives, four passenger coaches, twenty-one freight and stock 
cars, five hand and six truck cars. 

The Treasurer’s report shows the receipts from freights, pas- 
sengers, mail service, &c., $197,707.66. Expended for trans- 
portation, repairs of road, machinery, cars, bridges, &c., 
$160,193.85 ; interest on loans and funded coupons, $30,474.83. 

The loans on the second preferred bonds have been placed at 
a much lower rate of interest than formerly. 

Five hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars of bonds en- 
dorsed by the city of Baltimore bave been surrendered and 
canceled, and $1,000,000 city stock received, of which $667,300 
has been sold at full market rates, leaving $332,700 unsold and 
ae a separate fund as required by the ordinance granting 
the loan. 


Perkiomen. 

The engineers have surveyed several lines through the 
Saucon Valley for the extension of this road from Green Lane 
to Allentown. It is said that a line has been found by which, 
the grades will not be over 26 feet to the mile. 


Nashua & Acton. 


The grading is finished for three and a half miles from 
Nashua. 


Nashua & Rochester. 


Work has been begun on this road on nineteen sections. It 
is said that the road will be completed to Epping, 23 miles, by 
December 1, and cars will then be run .to that point. The 
piers supporting the bridge over the Merrimack at Nashua, 
two in number, are under contract to be built, at a cost of 
$12,000 each. 


Freehold & Keyport. 


It is rumored that this road has been purchased by parties 
who will complete it from Keyport, N. J., to Freehold at once, 
and then extend the line to Manchester, and eventually to the 
Delaware River, with branches to Point Pleasant and Tom’s 
River. The extension from Freehold to Manchester would be 
close to the New Jersey Southern road. 


Peach Bottom. 


Work on this Pennsylvania road is being pushed forward and 
the York Despatch says that many of the stockholders are a1d- 
ing the construction of the road by working on the grading in 
person. 


Vermont Valley. 
The extension t2 South Vernon, to connect with the Oonnecti- 
cut River Railroad, which some of the stockholders proposed 
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to build, has been abandoned. As the Vermont Central Com- 
pany has a twenty years’ lease of the road, commencing in 1871, 
the proposed extension would be of no use for nineteen years to 
come. 


Boston, Olinton & Fitchburg. 


This company has petitioned the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts for the appointment of three commissioners, as pro- 
vided in the act of the Legislature establishing a union depot 
at Fitchburg. 


European & North American, 

Acommittee of the board of directors of the European & 
North American Railway Company of Maine has met a commit- 
tee from the New Brunswick Company of the same name, to 
arrange a basis for the consolidation of the two companies. 
The general =, of union have been agreed upon, and it 
is expected that the details will be all arranged in a few wecks, 
when meetings of the stockholders will be called to ratify the 
agreement. 


Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia. 


The iron is laid on the southern end of this road from the 
junction with the Philadelphia & Erie road_at Emporium, Pa., 
up the Portage to a point above Minard’s Mill. 


Mount Alto. 

This road leaves the Cumberland Valley road two and a half 
miles east of Chambersburg, Pa., and runs south about 17 miles 
to the Mount Alto Iron Works. The road is completed for 
about 13 miles, and the remaining four miles will soon be in 
running order. 


Pennsylvania Petroleum. 

Mr. M. R. Barr, who has the contract for that part of the line 
between Cambridge and Erie, Pa., and also for the docks at 
Erie, has commenced work on the docks. 


Pittsburgh, Virginia & Charleston. ; 
Cars are now running to Green Spring, and the work is being 
pushed forward up the Mor.ongahela. 


South Kentucky. 

This company, which purposes to build a narrow-gauge 
road froma pomt on the Onio River south through Unicn 
County, Ky., has asked that county fora bonus of $150,000 in 
bonds, andan election is to be held November 2 to decide the 
question. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 

The track is reported to be within 25 miles of Red River. 
The work on the bridge over that river is progressing rapidly. 
The cattle trade of the road is increasing very fast, 83 car-loads 
having been shipped north from the present terminus in one 
day. Large stock-yards are to be built at the terminus of the 
road, Denison, a new town south of Red River. f 

Texas papers report that the trouble which had arisen be- 
tween this company and the Houston & Texas Central has been 
amicably adjusted. The point of junction of the two roads is 
to be three miles south of Red River and 12 miles north 
of Sherman. Texas. The question of right of way has also 
been adjusted. 


Rennselaer & Saratoga. 

It is said that the Green Island Branch will be open for travel 
early in November. The Utica (N. Y.) Herald says: 

‘*Tt has been said that nwpon the completion of the Green 
Island span the branch of the Rennselaer & Saratoga Railroad 
between West Troy and Waterford Junction would be abar- 
doned. It is reported that the railroad managers have no such 
idea in contemplation. The railroad interests at Cohoes alone 
would forbid the abandonment. Hereafter the branch will be 
used as it has been in the past.” 


Cairo & St. Louis. 

Tracklaying commenced opposite Carondelet, October10, and 
the work is being pushed forward as fast as possible. ‘The con- 
tract for grading the road-bed from a point opposite Caronde- 
let to East St. Louis has been let, and the work is to be fin- 
ished in 25 days. A cargo of iron is daily expected at Cairo, 
and when it arrives tracklaying will begin at that end of the 
road. 

Walla Walla & Oolumbia River. 

Oregon papers say that this road, from Walla Walla to Wal- 
lula, will not be finished this fall, but everything will be pre- 
pared to finish the road early in the spring. 


North Pacific Ooast. 
The Board of Supervisors of Marin County, Cal., has refused 


to submit the question of granting a subsidy to this company 
to a vote of the people. 


La Orosse Bridge. 


” 


The Secretary of War has telegraphed to La Crosse, Wis," 


that the location of the bridge over the Mississippi at that 
town, as made by the board of engineers, is approved. This is 
the location opposed by the Milwaukee & St. Paul Company. 


Monroe & Dubuque. 

The Dubuque (lowa) Telegraph of October 19 says: ‘ 

“It is rumored that the contract for the construction of this 
road has been let as far as Shullsburg, Wisconsin, the cost per 
mile agreed upon being $20,000. Our informant states that he 
has it irom good authority that the contract has been signed 
by Alexander Mitchell, President of the road now in question, 
and of several other Wisconsin roads.” 

The distance from the a, River to Shullsbur; 
about 20 miles. The whole length of the road to Monroe, 
will be about 55 miles. 


Springfield, St. Charles & St. Louis. 
This road is intended to run from Sprin 
then across the Mississippi and throu 
Louis. The line from Springfield to G 
miles long, has already been surveyed. 


Bangor & Oalais Shore Line. 

The town of Sullivan, Me., has voted to tak3 $8,000 stock in 
this company. Machias, East Machias, Cherryfield and Colum- 
bia Falls have voted to take stock to the amount of five per 
cent. of their valuationsin 1870. 


Grand Trunk, 
This company is reconstructing its wharves in Portland, at an 
expense of over $50,000. 


Fitchburg. 
This company has purchased ten acres of land in Waltham, 
on which the new machine shops of the road will be located. 


Boston & Maine. 

This company is having 16 locomotives built at the Amos- 
keag Works, Manchester, N. H., for use on its Maine Exten- 
tension. The first one, a 30-ton engine, with 16x24 cylinders, 
and driving-wheels five feet in diameter, has been delivered. 


Massachusetts Oentral. 

The work on this road is progressing well. Between 40 and 
50 miles of the road are ready for the ties, but itis said that no 
track will be laid before spring. Itis said that 1,000 men are 
at work on the line. A reduction of the es of the laborers 
has let-ly been made, from $2 to $1.75 aday; this reduction 
resulted in a few strikes at certain points on the eastern divi- 
sion of the road, but none in the western division. Work is be- 


is 
Vis., 


eld to Grafton, IIl., 
St. Charles to St. 
ton, which is about 75 


ing gradually resumed, and during the present week the entire 
force will again be on duty, the places of the strikers having 
been filled by other men, 


Athol & Enfield. 


The contractors have resumed work on the extension of the 
road to Springfield. 

La Orosse, Houston & Decorah. 

A railroad is pesgeced, to run from Houston, Minn. 
on the Southern Minnesota Railroad 18 miles west ot 
southwest about 40 miles to Decorah, Iowa. Decorah is the ter- 
minus of a branch road which extends to Calmar, on the Iowa & 
Minnesota Division of the Milwaukee & St. Paul. The above 
title has been adopted for the road, and steps taken to have a 
preliminary survey made. 


Watchung. 

The grading on this road is now well advanced, and the work 
is being pushed forward with the hope that the road may be 
ready for use as soon as the main line of the Montclair Rail- 
road is open. The road extends from a junction with the Mont- 
clair Railroad just west of Belleville, N. J., west to Orange, a 
distance of about four and one-half miles. It will be operated 
as a branch of the Montclair. 


Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore. 

The new line from Philadelphia to Chester is now com- 
pleted, and trains will commence running over it early in No- 
vember. This new line leaves the old road at Gray's Ferry, 
two miles from the depot in Philadelphia, and crossing Darby 
Creek runs southeast in nearly a straight line until 


which is 
La Crosse, 


it rejoins the old road just above Chester. It 
is more direct and passes through a better couniry 
than the old line, which was close to the Dela- 


ware, and followed nearly the line of the river. The new road 
is exceedingly well built, and has double tracks, laid with steel 
rails, one side being of American and the other of English 
make. The depot buildings are ail of stone, in uniform style 
and well finished. The stations and distances from the depot 
in Phiiadelphia are : 
Paechalville Cass pisscs ctb00 sees 
- =e 5 Crum Lynne 
Sharon Hill 6 Simpson’s 
Glen Olden SUPRA cn bios sA0 Sesnncecs anne 
"MAt Ridley*Park a company of which Mr. Samuel M. Felton is 
President, has purchased a tract of 600 acres of land and is lay- 
ing outa large and very beautiful suburban village. The new 
line is expected to develop a very large suburban traffic in ad- 
dition to the through traffic which will pass over it. The old 
road has been sold to the eet Wy pe & Reading Company, 
wh ch will vs» it to con'e, cca\ to the new coal depot which is 
to be established below Puiladeiphia. 


Vermont Central. 


Boston meeting on the 2d to confer with the trustees and man- 
agers with relation tothe necessary action to mect the immediate 
liabilities, and the propriety and methods of placing the roads 
under corporate management made their report. Most of it isa 
repetition and confirmation of statements made in the report of 
the trustees and managers the week previous. They count 
most of the floating debt as cost of new property, and regard 
the deficits on the leased Rutland and Ogdensburgh & Lake 
Champlain roads “as a bonus paid by the trustees for obtaining 
property and business facilities of great value to the line of 
road managed by them, and for removing a competition which 
has always been damaging, and which was on the point of be- 
coming ruinous” The Committee endorses the proposition of 
the managers to issue a new loan of -$2,500,000 8 r cent, 
bonds, and these are offered at 96, and the security-holders and 
creditors of the company are invited to subscribe for them. 
The terms are $300 on the ist of November, December and 
January for each $1,000 bond, the subscription not to be bind- 
ing unless one million is subscribed by October 26. Accompa- 
nying the report were subscriptions for $405,000, there being 
$100,000 each from J. 7, Smith, J. Clark Milton by J. 
Gregory Smith, and B. P.Cheney. At the meeting where the 
report was made, $750,000 more was subscribed. 


Bridgeton & Port Norris. 

Trains on this road are now running from Bridgeton, N. J., to 
Mauricetown, about 19 miles,leaving only four miles more of 
track to be laid. The work is being pushed forward as fast as 
possible. 


German Valley. 

This company is now comment in securing the right of way 
for the road through Hunterdon County, N. J. It is ‘said that 
contracts have been let and that work will soon be commenced 
near High Bridge, on the New Jersey Central. 


Montclair. 

The iong cut through the hill at Kearney, on the oast side of 
the Passaic River, is at last completed, and the rails are laid 
through the cut and to the Hackensack River. ‘The trestle- 
work east of that stream on which the road is to be carried to 
the junction with the Midland road is making rapid progress, 
and the bridge on which the road will cross the Morris & Essex 
Railroad will be put up before the end of the month. It is ex- 

ected that trains will be Here from Jersey City to Pompton 

y December 1. The road, which is leased by the New York & 
Oswego Midland, extends from the junction west of Bergen Hill 
through Belleville, Montclair and’ Mead’s Basin to a junction 
with the Midland Company's other New Jersey line at Pompton. 
The road is about 24 miles long, and while, at its southeastern 
end, it will be exposed to a sharp competition with older lines, 
the northern end of the line passes through a comparatively 
new country. 


Shenandoah Valley. 

The Central Improvement Company advertises for proposals 
for the graduation and masonry of the Second Division of the 
Shenandoah Valley Railroad, from Milford to Luray, Va., a dis- 
tance of about 15 miles. Profiles, estimates and specifications 
can be obtained from James W. Morris, Chief Engineer, at the 
oftice of the Central Improvement Company, at Charlestown 
Jefferson County. West Virginia. Proposals will be received 
until November 20, 1872. 


Quincy, Missouri & Pacific. 
‘Trains are now moving regularly between West Quincy and 
Kirksville, Mo. The intermediate stations and their distances 


from Quincy are as follows : 





onli Dine + denseacepecaeie 32 
Knox...... 38 
11'Edina .... 47 

- 18'Hur@iand............0.. . 4 
22 Kirksville 70 





There are two trains daily, a mail and express leaving Quincy 
at 4p. m., and freight leaving at 5 a.m. The former makes 
the 70 miles to Kirksville in 4} hours, and returning leaves 
Kirksville at 6:45 a. m. 

Wisconsin Oentral. 

Work on this road is progressing well from Stevens Point 
north towards Penoka Gap, and it has been decided to continue 
work all winter, in spite of the failure of some of the sub-con- 
tractors to fulfil the agreements. From Ashland the north- 
ern terminus, the road is built to White River, five miles, leav- 
ing 27 miles, from White River to Penoka Gap, to ba buiit by 








On the 9th the Conference Committee appointed at the great | 





Messrs. Staughton Brothers, who have the contract for that 
part of the road. This section of the line passes through a 
very difficult country, required some heavy work and involving 
a large et of money. The contractors have labored under 
many difficulties, and the St. Paul Press says that in some 
cases they have had to pay as much as $70 per ton for the 
transportation of their supplies, as everything had to be packed 
for some distance on men’s backs. 


Ogdensburg & Water Gap. 

A railroad is proposed to run from Ogdensburg, N. J., om 
the New Jersey Midland Railroad, west through Newton, in 
Sussex County, to a junction with the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad at the Water Gap. The Midland Company 
proposes to iron and —_ the line from Ogdensburg to New- 
ton, about ten miles, provided the people will give the right of 
way and do the grading. This section of the line ‘is close to 
the line of the Sussex Railroad. The remaining section, from 
Newton to the Water Gap, about 25 miles, would pass through 
a thinly inhabited and very hilly country. 


St. Paul, Stillwater & Taylor's Falls. 

This company has made application to the District Court at 
St. Paul, Minn., for the condemnation of thirty blocks of land 
in the city, the land to be used by the company for depot 
buildings, side tracks, etc. It is understood that the Chicago 
& Northwestern Company were concerned in this application, 
and that alarge portion of the land is intended for the use of 
that road, which will have its entrance into St. Paul over the 
above road. , 


Lake Supexior & Mississippi. 

A year or more ago some citizens of St. Paul, Minn., resisted 
the payment of a tax levied to pay the interest on bonds to the 
amount of $200,000, which had been issued by that city, to aid 
in the construction of the Lake Superior & Mississippi Railroad. 
Judge Hall of the Court of Common Pleas at St. Paul decided 
that the tax was unlawful, but the case was appealed, and the 
Supreme Court of the State has just reversed the decision of the 
lower court, and established the legality of taxes levied for tho 
Ce age of both interest and fy nn of bonds issued as a 

nus to railroad companies. This decision immediately affects 
not only the $200,000 of bonds above referred to, but also the 
$100,000 issued by St. Paul to the St. Paul & Chicago Rail- 
road Company, and the $50,000 issued for the construction of 
the railroad bridge at that place. It is also, of course, appli- 
cable toa very large amount of bonds issued by other towns 
and counties in the State. 


Texas & Pacific. 

This company has asked for a subsidy of $75,000 from Gray- 
sou County, Texas, and offers to make a depot at Sherman, and 
also one in the eastern and one in the western part of the 
county. The company has also asked $60,000 from Denton 
County and $20,000 from each of the towvs of Pilot Point and 
Denton, on condition of passing through those towns. Con- 
tractors have commenced operations at Dallas, Texas, and at 
the Trinity River. Work on the bridge over that river has aleo 
been commenced. It is said that the company intends to im- 
port a number of Chinese laborers to work on the road. 

Sioux City & St. Paul. 

The first yg passenger train from St. Paul through to 
Sioux City left St. Paul October 14. For the present the com- 
pavy will ren one train through each way daily, besides an ac- 
commodation to Mankato. There will be two through freight 
trains and a local freight to St. James. 





Evansville, Terre Haute & Chicago. 

The stockholders of this company have voted against the 
proposition to lease their road to the Chicago, Danville & Vin- 
cennes Company. 


Peoria & Springfield. 
The grading of this road is going forward rapidly, and it is 
expected that it will be completed early next year. 


Atlanta & Richmond Air Line, 

The stations and distances on the section now completed 
from Charlotte, N. C., westward, are: Charlotte to Garibaldi, 
13 miles ; Gastonia, 22; King’s Mountain, 35; Whitaker's, 43 ; 
Black’s, 48. 


California Oentral Narrow Gauge. 

This company, which filed its certificate of incorporation with 
the Secretary of State of California, October 10, asserts its pur- 
pose to build the following narrow-gauge roads : 

First—From a point at or near the city of Sacramento, 
through the county of Solano, to the city of Benicia. Second- 
From a point at or near the city of Sacramento, through the 
counties of Sutter and Yuba, to Marysville. Third—From a 

int at or near the city of Marysville, through the counties of 

fuba, Sutter and Butte, to Chico. Fourth—From a point at or 

near Maine Prairie, —— the counties of Solano, Colusa and 
Tehama, to the town of Red Bluff. Fifth—From a point at or 
near the city of Nevada, in Nevada County, through said county 
and the county of Yuba, to the city of Marysville. Sixth—From 
a point at or near Colusa, through Colusa County, toa point in 
Cache Creek Valley, near the boundary line of said county and 
the county of Yolo. Seventh—From the terminus of the Colusa 
branch above mentioned, through Cache Creek Valley and 
through Lake County, to Lakeport. Eighth—From a point at 
or near where the Putah Creek crosses the Red Bluff road, in 
the county of Yolo, through said county and the county of Napa, 
to Berryessa Valley. The length of these roads is to be four 
hundred miles. Capital stock, $7,000,000. Directors—John W. 
Pierson, R, L. Tracy, Cornelius Cole, H. F. Williams and M. D. 
Townsend. 


Lake Erie & Elyria. 

Meetings of the stockholders of this company and of the 
Lake Shore & Tuscarawas Valley Company are called, to be held 
in Cleveland, October 31, for the purpose of voting to con- 
solidate the two companies. 


Ashtabula, Youngstown & Pittsburgh. 

Trains are now running to Champion, tive miles from War- 
ren. This is about ten miles from Bloomfield, the late termi- 
nus, and about 42 miles from Ashtabula. 


Railroads in New Zealand. 


The Engineer says: “This flourishing colony has made a 
fair start in laying out its railway system. An English firm 
has contracted to build 125 miles of road at a cost of £484,000, 
or £3,872 per mile. The lines to be constructed are, from 
Auckland to Waikato, 41 miles ; a short line of eight miles at 
the southern extremity of New Ulster, or North Island; a short 
line of eight miles will be constructed between Weilington and 
Hutt, in the valley of the Hutt. The other contracts are for a 
line from Invercargill, in the province of Southland, at the 
southern extremity of the island, to Mataura, in the valley of 
the river of that name ; length of line 42 miles. Another line 
of 34 miles is to be made from Dunedin, Otago, to Clutha. 
The next work to be undertaken after the lines now contracted 
for have been completed will probably be a connecting line 
between Mataura and Clutha, which will give continuous rail- 
way communication between the ports of Otago and Inverear- 
gill. The great work that will still remain will be a trunk line 
of more than 400 miles in length through the provinces of 
Southland, Otagu, Canterbury and Nelson, to the port of Nel- 
son. The contractors are sending their workpeople from Eng- 
jand, and have already in five batches sent out more than 700 
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emigrants, including a poee 

not a few agricultural laborers. t 3 > 
300 emigrants—men, women and children—has just sailed, 
which makes about 1,300 souls added to the population of the 
colony.” 


Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis. | 


This company.is about to put on a through train to run from 
Columbus, Dhio, by way of Springfield and Dayton, to Indian- | 
apolis. | 


Detroit River Railroad & Bridge Company. 

This company has accepted the conditions upon which the 
Board of Supervisors of Wayne County have granted them au- 
thority to build a bridge across the west channel of Detroit 
River, from the mainland to Grosse Isle, and from thenco to 
Stony Island. 


Green Bay & Lake Pepin. 

The track is laid to Amherst, 70 miles from Green Bay, and 
five miles further than our last account. The grading is com- 
pleted to Plover, 12 miles beyond Amherst. On the other end 
six miles of the road east from Merrillon is now ready for the 
ties. te 
Missisquoi & Clyde Rivers. _ 

Work is progressing from both Richford and Newport, and | 
iron is being laid. The track-layers frem Richford have reached | 
Troy, a distance of 15 miles, leaviug only a small gap to be 
closed. 


Port Royal. 2 es 

The track on the western end of the road is laid from Augus- 
ta, Ga., to Sand Bar Ferry, where the road crosses the Savannah 
River, a distance of nearly four miles. Considerable progress 
has been made on the bridge, and it is expected that it will be 
finished by December 1. Work on the grading on the South 
Carolina side of the river is also going on, and it is thought that 
by the time the bridge is finished, these grading parties will | 
meet those.working from the lower end of the road. | 


Rochester, Nunda & Pennsylvania. | 

This road is nearly completed from Mount Morris, N. Y., | 
south to Angelica, in Allegany County, a distance of about 32 | 
miles. It is expected that cars will be running to Angelica be- 
fore winter. 


Bennington & Glastenbury. 
This road from Bennington, Vt., northeast to Glastenbury, 
about nine niles, is now completed. 


Fredericksburg & Charlottesville. 

Work is to be resumed on this road at once, and it is expected 
that it will be finished from Fredericksburg, Va., to Orange 
Court House by spring. 


Paris & Decatur. 

This company, which has 56 of its 76 miles of road completed, 
has placed upon the London market an issue of $1,200,000 first 
mortgage 7 per cent. gold bonds, at 78 per cent. (gold) of their 
face, making the interest to the investor about 10 per cent. It 
has an arrangement with the: Indianapolis & St. Louis Com- 
pany for running trains over the latter road from Paris to 
Terre Haute, 19 miles. ‘The officers are Dwight Hitchcock, 
Président ; W. T. Sylvester, Vice-President ; Lucius McAllister, 
Secretary ; Jacob Willis, Treasurer, all of Paris, Il. ; and Rob- 
ert G. Hervey, Managing Director, Chicago. 


National. 

The’suit for an injunction restraining this company from con- 
structing a new railroad across New Jersey, brought by the 
United Railroad & Canal Company and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, came up before the Vice-Caancellor of New Jer- 
sey on the 15th inst., but was postponed at the instance of the 
defendant till the 29th. The bill claims, among other things, 
that the Stanhope Railroad bill is a fraud, and that the plain- 
tiffs have certain rights which mast be protected by the courts. 


Springfield & Northwestern. 

A telegram from Springfield, Ill, says: ‘‘The obstacles 
which have so long prevented the completion of the Springfield 
& Northwestern Railroad have been surmounted, and the line 
will be finished to this city as rapidly as possible. For nearly 
two years the impediment to the building of the line was the 
question whether it should rnn on the north or south side of 
the Sangamon River from here to Petersburg. At the last an- 
nual meeting this dispute terminated in the election of two 
boards of directors. These two boards met at the Leland to- 
day and compromised all their diffieulties, and agreed upon 
several points, the most important of which is that the line 
shall be built at once, upon the Athens route, south of the 
river.” 

In this telegram ‘‘ south” is probably misprinted for north, 
as Athens is north of the Sangamon River. Later news is to 
the effect that the differences have not been settled, tho:gh 
the work of construction will be prosecuted. 


Springfield & St. Louis. 

A telegram from Springfield, Ill., says that Dr. S. H. Melvin, 
the President of this company (also President of the Gilman, 
Clinton & Springfield), has entered into a contract which se- 
cures beyond any doubt the construction of this line from 
Springfield nearly due south 45 miles to Litchtield, where it 
will connect with the Decater & East St. Louis Branch of the 
Toledo, Wabash & Western, over which it has acquired running 
rights. It is be completed by next July. This will make a line 
93 miles long from Springfield to East St. Louis, which is two 
miles less than the Chicago & Alton’s line; and one from Chi- 
cago to East St. Louis 285 miles long, against the 280 of the 
Chicago & Alton. The contractors are Ware & Co. 


St. Louis & Iron Mountain. 

The Arkansas Branch is completed to the Missouri State 
Line, nine miles beyond Neely’s Swamp, the last point reported. 
At the State line connection will be made with the Cairo, Ar- 
kansas & Texas (formerly the Cairo & Fulton) road. 


Kansas Pacific. 

This company has recently sold a tract of 23,000 acres of land 
toan English gentleman, who proposes to settle an English 
colony uponit. The tract is on the line of the road in Ellis 
County, Kansas, near Fort Hays, and about 300 miles west of 
Kansas City. The place is to be called Victoria. 


Kansas City & Independence. 

Blue township, in Jackson County, Mo., has voted $100,000 
for a narrow-gauge railrcad from Kansas City to Independ- 
ence, Mo. 


Bedford & Bridgeport. 

The Philadelphia Fublic Ledger says: ‘‘ Last week we were 
invited to accompany an excursion party on the Huntingdon & 
Broad Top Railroad and the Bedford & Bridgeport Railroad 
into the Cumberland coal-fields. The latter road has just been 
finished, and forms a contintation of the Broad Top road to 
the State line, at which point it connects with a branch road of 
the Cumberland & Pennsylvania Railroad (also just finished), 
the whole forming a new outlet for the coal of that region and 
for passenger travel, connecting two important points on two 
great trunk lines, viz: Huntingdon, on the line of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and Cumberland, on the line of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, the distance between these two places 
being 89 miles. As a coal route from Mount Savage to the 








rtion of women and children, and lettenabie less than the route now used for this coal via the 
The last vessel with nearly | 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and ité canal connections to New 
York, with the further advantages of its being an all-rail route 
for shipments the whole year round. The coal tonnage of the 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania Railroad last year was 2,345,153 
tons, and is increasing largely each year. We noticed among 
the coal operators of that region the most friendly disposition 
towards this new avenue, and there seems to be but little doubt 
that it will be used to its full capacity. The Huntingdon road 
becomes important in view of these new connections and busi- 
ness. Iron ores of good quality are plentiful throughout the 


| length of the road, and the furnaces recently erected have 


been very successful.” 


Davenport & St. Paul. 

Trains from Davenport now connect at Delaware Center with 
trains on the Iowa Division of the Illinois Central road, thus 
making a new rail route from Davenport to Dubuque. 


Chicago, Dubuque & Minnesota. 

The grading from Brownsville, Minn., the present terminus. 
north to La Crescent is finished, the ties are delivered, an 
track-laying is to be pushed forward. 


Ohicago, Clinton & Dubuque. 
The heaviest part of the grading from Sabula, Iowa, the 
resent Southern terminus, to Clinton is done, and work is be- 
ing pushed forward. It is hoped that the line will be completed 
this season. The distance from Sabula to Clinton is 18 miles. 


West Wisconsin. 

The Reedsburg ( Wis.) Free Press says that about four weeks 
= required to complete the tunnel at Elroy, on the branch 
road. 

Chicago & Northwestern. 

The Sparta (Wis.) Herald says of the work at Tu*nel No. 3, 
on the Madison Extension, that ‘‘ Messrs. Ellis & McDonald 
are making good progress in their tunneling. They are work- 


| ing from dive faces, and have excavated over 900 feet in ali, and 


the work is being pressed with the utmost vigor day and night. 
Track-laying westward from this point to the junction is pro- 
gressing daily, and the gap will soon be dosed up. Eastward 
it has reached Hickory Hill.” 


Galena & Southern Wisconsin. 

The Platteville (Wis.) Witness says that the company has 
had an offer for the iron which will probably be accepted, that 
the ties are on hand, an engine has been purchased and con- 
struction cars are being built. 


Kansas Oity, Emporia & Walnut Valley. 

Osage County, Kansas, has voted $175,000 in bonds in aid of 
thisroad. Engineers have begun to survey the line between 
Ottawa and Emporia, Kan. 


Indiana & Illinois Central. 

The Tuscola (Ill.) Journal says: ‘‘ As we stated last week the 
entire Western Division of this road has been put under con- 
tract, including the Wabash River bridge at Montezuma. 
Messrs. C. A. Menners & Co. inform us that their portion of 
the work—grading, putting in culverts and putting in piling— 
will be done inside of 60 days. They have had a large force on a 
new road in Ohio, which is now being transferred to this line. 
The iron for the entire Western Division has been purchased, 
and 2,000 tons are to arrive at the crossing of the Indiana & 
Illinois Central and the Evansville, Terre Haute & Chicago 
roads during the present month. Track-laying will commence 
at that point, and the work will be pushed west.” 


San Francisco & Colorado River. 

An immense petition having been submitted to the Board of 
Supervisors of os Francisco, asking that a proposition to sub- 
scribe ten millions to the stock of the Atlantic & Pacific Com- 

any, in order to secure a line competing with the Central 
Pacific, be submitted to a vote of the city, that Board instead 
voted to submit a proposition to give absolutely ten millions to 
the San Francisco & Colorado River Company, which was sus- 
pected of being an offshoot of the Central Pacific. Now the 
San Francisco & Colorado River Company publishes a card 
saying : 

** We are reluctantly compelled to admit that, after a diligent 
and careful canvass of the city, we ascertain that there exists 
a very general and fixed prejudice againstgany further railroad 
subsidies. Therefore, uuder the decided conviction that the, 
people at this time are opposed to granting aid to railroads, we 
abandon for the present all efforts to obtain a subsidy.” 


United States Rolling Stock Oompany. 

This company has removed its office from No. 9 Nassau 
street to rooms 5 and 6, No. 74 Wall street, corner of Pearl, 
New York. 

Iowa Eastern. 

Trains are now running regularly on this narrow-gauge rail- 

road, and it is thought that it will be completed from McGregor 


| to Elkader by winter. 


Lee & Hudson. 


One hundred men are now at work or this railroad, a large 
bumber being employed near West Stockbridge, Mass., whither 
the office of the company will soon be removed. 


Wilmington & Western. 

This road is completed from Wilmington, Del., west to Lan- 
denburg, Pa., on the Pennsylvania & Delaware Railroad, and 
trains commenced to run regularly October 21. Three trains 
are run daily, two passenger and one mixed. The stations on 
the road are: Wilmington ; Green Bank, Falkland, Wooddale, 
Mount Cuba, Ashland, Auburn, Hockessin, Southwood, Broad 
Run and Landenburg. 


Michigan Midland. 

The Detroit 7ribune says that the name of this company will 
be hereafter called the Canada & Michigan Midland, and that 
= or Southern Company has agreed to iron and equip 

e road. 


Steam on the Erie Oanal. 

The Buffalo Commercial says : 

“The success that some of the competitors for the State's 
prize of $100,000 are meeting with on their trial trip is, on the 
whole, probably as much as could be expected. The steamers 
are subject to many delays now that would be unknown if all 
the vessels on the canal were moved by steam. The horse- 
boats are not disposed to be over accommodating to their new 
rivals, and, as a result, the steamers, to avoid a collision or 
running aground, are sometimes obliged to follow after a snail- 
paced horse-boat for a considerable distance. More or less dif- 
ficulty is also experienced on account of tow-lines. But if it 
shall be demonstrated that steam can be employed to ad- 
hes, these embarrassments will all disappear in a short 

ime. 

“The steamer William Baxter started October 12 on her sec- 
ond ag hey She has already made two westward voyages. 
On the last she bronght up 113} tons of freight, consuming five 
tons of coal. Her time from Troy to Buffalo was 110 hours, or 
less than five days. This is a great improvement on the first 
trip, and it is also considerably less than the average time 
made by horse-boats. On the first eastward voyage the Baxter 
had 201} tons on board, and made the through trip to New 
York in nine days, consuming five tons.of coal. In going down 
the Hudson River from Troy, she beat the steam tow barges 








waters of South Amboy, the distance is 360 miles, which,is con- 


twelve hours into New York. The expense per mile for fuel, 


engineer and fireman was 12} cents. The regular towing rates 
this season are 35 cents per mile. In addition, therefore, to 
the saving of five days’ time on tho passage, it cost 224 cents 
less per mile to propel this steamer than it does to tow the 
boats now in use. 

‘Mr. Baxter, the owner of this steamer, is so sanguine of 
success that he purposes building tweuty more boats the com- 
ing winter, after the plan of the Baxter. From this it will be 
seen that the State’s prize is not the sreat consideration with 
him. If he can devise a steam canal-boat that will make the 
round trip in about half the time now taken, and at much less 
expense, as he expects to, he may be very well satisfied, as it 
will be a mine of wealth to any man.” 


Hoosac Tunnel, 

The workmen in the central and eastern sections are now 
only about 600 feet apart, and those in one section, it is re- 
ported, can hear distinctly the drilling in the other. 


An Old Oar. 


A railroad car built in England in 1837, and in use on the 
Veazie Railroad from Bangor to Oldtown, was partly destroyed 
by fire the other day. 


Oentral of New Jersey. 

There having been some controversy as to what the court 
actually decided in the suit brought against this company by 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, to obtain an injunction 
restraining the payment of a dividend, the following report of 
the decision will be interesting : 

“The preliminary injunction was denied and the cause held 
for final hearing. ‘I'he Vice Chancellor in stating his views said 
he considered it clear that the agreement between the compa- 
nies was one that the act required to be filed. He thought 
there was no escape from the conclusion that each of the com- 
panies had disposed by the agreement of a part of their fran- 
chises. But the question whether the omission to comply with 
the requirements of the act rendered the agreement absolutely 
void, notwithstanding what has been done under it, was more 
open to doubt. The language of the act was “unless such 
contract or agreement is lodged with the Secretary of 
State for record within thirty days from the date of the exe- 
cution thereof the same shall become invalid and of no effect. 

“This language, he said, was explicit, but he should not de- 
cide at this stage of the cause that it admitted of no intepreta- 
tion except that which would be fatal to the complainants’ 
suit. The construction contended for on their behalf was that 
the omission to tile it did not destroy its validity, as far as the 
companies were concerned, but it affected it only so far as other 
parties might be prejudiced by the omission. This construc- 
tion ought not, he said, to be adopted as a basis for preliminary 
injunction. Such a construction had never been put upon the 
act by any court of law, and was at best a doubtful one. ‘he 
general rule is against a preliminary injunction, where the party 
asking it depends upon a doubtful question of law. 

‘“*If the agreement should be decreed at the final hearing to 
be valid the dividends now proposed to be paid would be taken 
into the account in adjusting a settlement between the compa- 
nies so as to preserve the equality between the two sets of 
stockholders. This could easily be done. The failure to com- 
ply with the law was the fault of the complainants as well as the 
fault of the defendants. Both were in jaches. Had the con- 
tract been filed the complainants, under the aspects of the case 
as otherwise presented, would have been entitled to an injune- 
tion. Lhe controverted and doubtful point on which their 
present application depends arises from their own default.” 

This hardly justifies the statement made by the President of 
the Central that “by the decision of the Court the companies 
may now be considered restored to their original position of 
independence.” Mr. Johnston says that the re-execution ot 
the contract will be submitted to the stockholders of the Cen- 
tral again, “but, as it is exceedingly unpopular, it is probable 
that the vote will be overwhelmingly against it.” 

An official circular of this company to the stockholders gives 
the gross traftic from January 1 to October 1, 1872, at $5,339,000 
(a part of the last month being estimated), the expenses in the 
same period $3,168,000, and the net earnings $2,171,000. 


German Railroad Statistics. 

A correspondent of the London Railway News, writing from 
Hamburg, Oct. 1, says : 

““The annual volume of German railway statistics for the 
year 1870 has just appeared ; it is a very elaborate work, going 
minutely into details, and being compiled by the Statistical 
Department of the Association of German Railways may be 
considered as perfectly correct in every particular. That Asso- 
ciation at the end of 1870 comprised 15 State railways, 5 be- 
longing to private companies leased to and worked by the 
Government officials, and 31 private companies who managed 
their own affairs—making 51 railways in Germany. Besides 
these ‘there were 24 Austrian and 5 of other States, giving an 
aggregate of 80 railways, with a total mileage of 3,953 German 
miles {about 18,500 English miles]. Their rolling-stock at the 
end of the year consisted of 7,732 locomotives, 15,066 passenger 
carriages, with sitting accommodation for 664,213 persons, 
2,464 luggage vans, and 181,254 wagons capable of loading 
30,349,255 centners of goods and miterals. During the 
year they conveyed 144,468,912 passengers, against 134,098,825 
in 1869, showing an increase of 10,370,087 persons, or 7} 
per cent., and the goods traffic was 1,962,323,743 cent- 
ners, against 1,895,380,168 in the previous year, being an 
excess Of 66,943,575 centners, or 3} per cent. in favor 
of 1870. Sixty-two railways carried more passengers than 
they did in 1869, the increase ranging from 1 to 64 per cent. 
The largest excess was on the Siebenburgen Railway (64 per 
cenv.); the greatest in Hungary, the Mohacs & Fiinfkirchen 
(594 per cent.) ; in Bohemia, the Buschterader (57 per cent.) ; 
in Austria, the Galician Carl Ludwig Railway (36} per cent.), 
and in Germany, the Lower Silesian Branch (55] per cent.), 
and the Hessian Northern (42 per cent.). Eighteen showed a 
falling off, the greatest defalcation being the Altona & Kiel 
(222 per cent.), and the least was on the Berlin & Gorlitz (less 
than 1 per cent.). The propertn of the different classes of 
passengers conveyed was: First class, 1°34 per cent. ; second 
class, 14°45 per cent. ; third class, 56°23 per cent. ; fourth class, 
14°23 per cent., and soldiers, 13°75 per cent. With regard to 
the goods traffic, 57 railways had an excess over the previous 
year, varying between 51 and 0°42 per cent., while 23 had a 
falling off of from 34 to 1°59 per cent. The largest increase was 
on the Transylvanian (Siebenburgen), which shows a plus of 
51°19 per cent. ; in Bohemia, the largest was the Bohemian 
Northern, with 39°31 per cent. ; in Austria, the South Eastern 
State Railway, with 8°58 per cent. ; in Hungary, the Fiinf- 
kirchen & Barcs, with 34-22 per cent., and in-Germany, the Star- 
gard & Posen, with 21 per cent. The smallest increase of ali 
was on the Kaiser Ferdinand Northern Railway, 0°42 per cent. 
Of the 23 railways that showed a falling off, the largest was on 
the Saarbruck (17 per cent.), the Lobau & Zittau (also 17 per 
cent.), the Kirchheim (15 per cent.), and the Breslau & Glogau 
with 11 per cent. The lowest was the Main & Neckar, with 
0°80 per cent.” 

The small proportion of first-class travelers—only four out 
of every three hundred—strikes an American railroad man, 


Great Western & Canada. 

_ The company asks tenders for 3,000 old iron T rails, to be de- 
liyered at Hamilton or Suspension Bridge at the rate of 100 
tons weekly, and at the same rate at Windsor or Sarnia. Bid- 
ders must'give the price per ton, gold or currency, place of de- 
livery, and hand in their bids to the Treasurer by the 7th of 
November. 











